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The Power of an Idea 


I find myself increasingly astonished at the swift- 
ness with which the proposal for the outlawry of war is 
winning international attention and action. If any illustration 
were wanted of the power of a sound idea to make its way 
regardless of circumstances, I am sure this can hardly be 
equalled. 

Here was an idea, born in the brain of an American 
lawyer, at a time when the minds of his countrymen were 
absorbed with other affairs. This man had no political po- 
sition, and almost no political acquaintance. He was not 
even a familiar in the little companies of idealists who were 
trying to keep life in the various peace proposals already on 
the market. 

The man with an idea made a few converts. I doubt 
whether there were a dozen of them all told. But one was 
a senator who had been secretary of state. Another was a 
senator who was to be chairman of the puissant committee 
on foreign relations. Another was America’s premier philos- 
opher. Still another was a social worker and reformer, wel- 
come on a hundred lecture platforms. Two others were 
clergymen, both editing weekly journals. 

The senators put the idea into legal form, and 
placed it before the senate. The philosopher put it into an 
article, and printed the article in one of our best journals of 
opinion. The two editors pressed the idea home on the minds 
of their readers—particularly of leaders of organized 
religion. 

That was less than half a dozen years ago. And all 
the while, you must remember, the minds of the governments 
and the minds of the majority of peace people were filled with 
other things—treaties, covenants, regional pacts, disarmament 
conferences, arbitration agreements, and all that sort of thing. 
What chance did the idea have? 

Well, I picked up the New York Times the other 
day and read that the idea, which is now officially proposed 
to the other nations by the government of the United States, 
was being received with great cordiality by the secretaries of 
the league of nations at Geneva. It is at least, as we all know, 
the basis for official and extensive diplomatic exchange be- 
tween this country and France. I am told that the London 
Observer (Mr. Garvin’s paper) and the Manchester Guardian 
are taking it up in England, and if I had my pick of all the 
journalistic support of Britain I would choose the Observer 
and the Guardian. 

Of course, nothing may come out of the present 
negotiations. But the thing that astonishes me is the speed 
with which this one man’s idea has become a matter for official 
international discussion. Why, the thing has come so quickly 
that, so far as I know, there is only one book on the market 
which describes this idea in any detail! 

I notice that the man who gave birth to this con- 
ception of the outlawry of war, Mr. S. O. Levinson, is writ- 
ing in The Christian Century this week. With what satisfac- 
tion must this paper, which threw all its resources into this 
crusade long before it had claimed world attention, see the 
outcome of these years of pioneering journalism. 
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EDITORIAL 


OR THREE successive days Wall street has reported 
the record in stock sales broken. The major por- 
tion of these transactions have been in a stock that 

has yet to pay a dividend; a stock that, according to the 
latest available listing, is rated as “seldom at all desirable 
except as a speculative possibility.” 
But so much money is available for 
speculation that the turnover in this 
stock has in a week gone several hun- 
dred thousand shares beyond the total outstanding. In 
about four days this security has increased in price by al- 
most fifty dollars. Billions, say the newspapers, are being 
made in Wall street. Everywhere in the business centers 
of our cities there may be felt the feverish excitement of a 
period when throngs are gambling for quick wealth. Yet at 
the very time this orgy of speculation is taking place at 
one end of our industrial scale, at the other we face the 
gravest unemployment situation since 1921. Testimony to 
this effect is now coming from all parts of the country. 
Take the two conditions together, and it is impossible to 
believe that the fundamental moralities of our vaunted 
American order are what they should be. Religion cannot 
accept without protest a social or industrial order in which 
men wallow in sudden wealth which they have not created 
while their fellows by the million face want. 


Speculation and 
Unemployment 


The One True Religion 
Spurns Fellowship 

HE PHILADELPHIA PRESBYTERY has passed 

a resolution in which it “enjoins upon its ministers and 
elders the duty of abstaining from any participation” in 
fellowship meetings of different faiths and expressing its 
unalterable opposition “to any fellowship that tends to name 
Christianity as one of many equally good religions,” be- 
cause “Christianity is revelation and so is the final and ab- 
solute religion.” How similar this is, in spirit and tone and 
in the modes of thought which it reveals, to the recent papal 
encyclical explaining the absence of Catholic representation 
at Lausanne and forbidding participation by Catholics in 
conferences with non-Catholics because Catholicism is the 
perfect revealed religion and therefore has nothing to learn 
from others and cannot submit to being classed with others. 
The immediate occasion for the Philadelphia pronounce- 
ment was the holding of a series of meetings called “Fel- 
lowship of Faiths” in which adherents of several religions 





participated. The third of the s was devoted to tributes 
to Judaism by followers of otlier faiths, including a pro- 
fessor in the Episcopal divinity school, a Baptist, a Quaker, 
a Unitarian, a Hindu, a representative of the ethical society 
—and a Presbyterian presiding. The purpose of such meet- 
ings, as is perfectly obvious, 

religion by compromise and su: 
less have the infertility of all |: 
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preciation is impossible without understanding, and fel- 
lowship and good will are impossible without appreciation. 
These also were the proximate objectives of Lausanne. 
Only the very naive could have expected that there would 
come out of that conference a universally acceptable formula 
of faith and order, and only the most timorous could have 
feared that the participants in such a conference would at 
once begin flinging to the winds whatever convictions of 
truth did not meet the approval of other participants. 


Fellowship Does Not 
Mean Compromise 


HERE IS a type of mind that can never understand 

the difference between conference and compromise ; 
between meeting one’s fellowmen on the plane of human 
equality and fellowship, and the admission that all beliefs 
are equally true. If the Philadelphia presbytery really be- 
lieves that the meeting of Presbyterians, Unitarians, Jews 
and Hindus on one platform means that these forms of 
religion are all equally valid and valuable, one cannot won- 
der at its unwillingness to participate. On that basis, it 
might also refuse to have fellowship with Baptists and 
Congregationalists. “Christianity is revelation, and so is the 
final and absolute religion.” Well, so is Presbyterianism, 
isn’t it, in the mind of the Philadelphia presbytery! Surely 
it believes that the Presbyterian system of doctrine and 
organization is the system once for all delivered by revela- 
tion? Presbyterians have been affirming that for genera- 
tions. Those who believe that cannot believe that Presby- 
terianism is “one of many equally good” denominations. 
And yet Presbyterians do have fellowship with other de- 
nominations on the most brotherly terms, and no denomina- 
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tion is ahead of them in the warmth of their interest and 
the heartiness of their cooperation in the great common 
enterprises. If the Philadelphia presbytery will think out 
the implications of that cooperation with other Christians 
who hold what it must consider inferior forms of Chris- 
tianity, perhaps it will see that it is possible to have fellow- 
ship with the adherents of other religions without either 
conceding the equal truth of all of them or insulting them 
by pointed assertions of their inferiority. Opponents of 
the principle of church federation, years ago, summed up 
their objection in the statement that it meant “recognizing 
the denominations.” So it does. It means recognizing that 
they exist, that they are parts of the total Christian force, 
that they have some common interests, and that they can 
promote those interests better by understanding each other 
and by working in harmony than by standing apart and 
each thinking of nothing but its own superiority. Similarly, 
these fellowship meetings “recognize” the different faiths, 
even the non-Christian faiths, as parts of the total religious 
force of the world, as facts in a complex social situation, 
as either divisive or unifying factors among men according 
to the attitude that is taken toward them. The man, or the 
presbytery, or the pope, who cannot hold his own faith 
with a full confidence of its truth, and at the same time 
meet with the adherents of other faiths on a common plane 
for fellowship and conference and mutual understanding, 
must have some lurking doubt as to the ability of his own 
religion to hold its own in a fair field, or else he fails to 
see that people may differ amicably and yet be mutually 
appreciative of one another’s virtues and values. 


The Breakdown in the 
Coal Industry 


HE CURRENT INVESTIGATION by the senate 

of conditions in the Pennsylvania coal fields is justi- 
fying itself. When the investigation was proposed objec- 
tion was raised on the ground that no important facts 
would be added to those amassed in previous investigations ; 
facts gathered at great expense and as yet little used. But 
while this prediction is being borne out, the investigation is 
throwing new light on conditions formerly discovered. And 
it is rendering the even more important service of bring- 
ing to public attention increasingly one of the country’s 
basic and most demoralized industries. What the coal situa- 
tion needs more than anything else is a long stay under the 
eye of the public. If a majority of our citizens can be in- 
duced by any process to take even a passing interest in 
what is going on in this industry, eventually there will be 
demanded and obtained intelligent and adequate action on 
the part of the government. This present investigation is 
bringing that time nearer, and so it is worth all it is costing. 
So far as the immediate results of the committee’s work are 
concerned, they seem to come to this: Ti has been shown 
that there are appalling living conditions in the mining 
regions of western Pennsylvania, both in the bunk-houses 
inhabited by strike-breakers and in the shacks into which 
striking miners and their families have been moved. It has 
been shown that certain of the coal companies have im- 
ported large numbers of Negroes as strike-breakers, thus 
complicating matters by the injection of the racial issue 
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and adding to the difficulties of the Negro in the future. 
It has been shown that the mining union sometimes takes 
a dictatorial attitude in seeking its ends, while officers of 
the largest company involved—a Mellon interest—did not 
hesitate to break their contract with the union when its 
terms, which they had signed of their own free will, ap- 
peared disadvantageous. 


Feeling Toward Peace 
In the Mines 


HIS IS EQUIVALENT to a continuous state of war, 

or at the best an armed truce. Such a truce is never 
likely to last long while the units of the industry are man- 
aged by men with the point of view of Mr. W. G. Warden, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Pittsburgh coal 
company. This company, controlled by the Mellons, pre- 
cipitated the present strike. Mr. Warden was quite specific 
in telling the senate committee that he has no use for 
collective bargaining; that he believes in despotism in in- 
dustry ; that industry is a case of the survival of the fittest. 
When war, always threatened by such an attitude of mind, 
actually arrives, then the senate investigation has shown 
how heavily the powers of government are thrown on the 
side of the operators. Not for a long time have our papers 
carried a story more dramatic than that of the way in which 
the senatorial investigators defied a judicial injunction by 
singing hymns in a church not far from the entrance to one 
of the mines. And the system of armed guards, com- 
missioned by the state but paid by the operators, was shown 
to have resulted in a virtual reign of terror in certain places, 
and elsewhere a provocation to the very lawlessness the 
guards were supposed to prevent. Yet over against all 
these facts, there lies always the specter of this sprawling 
industry, so poorly organized that both sides in the present 
controversy call for some sort of governmental action that 
shall lessen the number of mines and miners. What im- 
mediate action the investigators will recommend to congress 
is not yet known. In the meantime, the federal council is 
reported to be about to release a report on the situation. It 
is to be hoped that this report will carry conviction as to 
its factual content—as federal council reports have had a 
way of doing—while suggesting some program pointing 
toward peace in the mining regions behind which the sup- 
port of the churches can be rallied. 


Religious Freedom in the 
New Turkey 


HERE is a striking similarity between the charges 

on which American educational missionaries are now 
being tried in Turkey and the watchwords of certain por- 
tions of the nationalist movement in China. Turkey has 
declared in favor of the complete secularization of educa- 
tion—a policy quite in line with the disestablishment of the 
caliphate and most of the other policies of Mustapha Kemal. 
She is likewise aggressively nationalistic, and consequently 
suspicious of ulterior political aims concealed within for- 
eign cultural penetration of any sort. For these two rea- 
sons the educational regulations under which mission 
schools now work in Turkey are of the most stringent sort. 
Religious instruction of any kind is debarred, and no direct 
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propaganda in favor of any religion is permitted. The three 
teachers from the American board school for girls who 
are now on trial at Broussa, are charged with having frac- 
tured these regulations in personal conversations with their 
students, and by distributing Bibles. So far as can be told 
from the cabled reports of the trial—a questionable source 
of information—the teachers do not deny these charges. 


‘ Moreover, they are quoted as though agreeing that an ex- 


cess of religious zeal has led them into an impolitic course 
of action. What the outcome of the present trial may be 
cannot be foretold. A maximum sentence, in case the 
teachers were found guilty, would provide for imprison- 
ment for a month and a fine of fifty lire. But the case may 
have its influence in persuading the Turkish government to 
adopt a policy of true religious liberty in the schools. It 
should not be impossible to convince even these nationalis- 
tic authorities that the service of the American teachers is 
not a cover for sinister cultural designs. And young Turks, 
as well as young people in any country, have nothing to 
fear from frank personal discussion of their religious prob- 
lems with honest and informed teachers of whatever faith. 


Eliminating the 
Indefinable 


WRITER upon the history of European thought in 

the nineteenth century remarks almost casually in pass- 
ing, as though it were a matter of no great concern, that, 
since the aim of science and philosophy is to define and 
classify the phenomena of experience, they must eliminate 
from their picture of the world all those factors which are 
not susceptible of definition. The point to be commented 
upon is not that the aim of science and philosophy—and 
especially of philosophy—is inadequately stated, but that 
the conclusion accurately describes the actual mental process 
of many so-called thinkers although it has no logical co- 
herence even with the aim as stated. One may desire to 
classify facts and yet not discard a fact that cannot be 
classified. A marine biologist, for example, may spend his 
life classifying shells. But he does not throw out of the 
window one that he cannot classify. On the contrary, it be- 
comes his chief treasure. He assumes that it can be classi- 
fied some time by somebody, even if he cannot do it. And 
even if it cannot, it cannot be eliminated from his picture 
of the world. If he is a real scientist he knows that, though 
he might crush that little shell to powder in his fingers, its 
ghost would rise to mock the system that could find no 
place for it. Eliminating the indefinable solves no prob- 
lems. It only seems to. It is a process of impoverishment. 
not of enrichment. It would be a poor world that had no 
factors of worth which transcend our present power to 
label and ticket them. Note how far all definitions of beauty 
fall short of conveying the experience of beauty; how in- 
adequate is any description of love to convey the meaning 
of the experience of love; how far the attitudes of rever- 
ence and worship transcend anything that can be said about 
them in terms of definition. The world is no such formal 
garden that all its flowers can be confined to gravel-bordered 
beds. It is no such simple collection of specimens that all 
its items can be neatly fitted into our descriptive categories. 
Every business that has been a going concern for any length 
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of time has its non-ledger assets, and life has many of them. 
Science does not try, and philosophy does not want, to elimi- 
nate the indefinable. While shallow system-makers may pro- 
claim the purpose to do it, plain people and thinkers with a 
respect for reality know better. 


Mr. Hapgood Raises 
A Question 


MONG all the attempts to establish democracy within 

American industries, none is better known than that 

of the Columbia Conserve company, of Indianapolis, of 

which Mr. William P. Hapgood is president. In a letter to 

The Christian Century Mr. Hapgood raises a question which 
deserves careful consideration : 


For more than a year I have been considering the possibility 
of getting those people who claim they are interested in the 
differences between capital and labor, and who in many in- 
stances make the further claim that they wish they could help 
to bring about a better relationship between employes and ent- 
ployers, to invest some of their money in enterprises whose chief 
purpose is an establishment of an industrial order very different 
from the usual one. There are several such enterprises in thé 
country, and several of them need financial assistance in the 
shape of additional capital. For example, I know a shoe plant 
in the east which has recently established a very liberal relation- 
ship between the workers and the owners, and it is my belief * 
that ultimately the owners will not only let the workers manage 
the business, but will permit them to own it. I know a small 
silk plant in the east which is entirely owned by the workers. 

I could give other instances but I think those I have given 
are enough to make my point clear, namely, that if liberals wish 
to assist with their money experiments in industry whose chief 
aint is an entirely different relationship between workers and 
owners than that which generally prevails, they can do it. Of 
course, the liberals who merely wish to talk about a new order, 
and will do nothing with respect to bringing it about, probably 
will prefer to continue to invest their money in General Motors 
or in the United States Steel company. I believe it was St. 
James who said, “Be ye doers of the word, not hearers only, 
deluding yourselves.” 

I am confident that if those liberals who wish to be doers 
would place some of their investments with experiments such as 
I have described they would be of great assistance to those who 
are devoting their money and their lives to bringing workers 
into a creative relationship with their work. Can you suggest 
a plan by means of which liberals might be tested as to their at- 
titude toward their investments? 


The Christian Century lays this letter before its readers, 


inviting them to use its correspondence columns to make 
suggestions as to how Mr. Hapgood’s test may be met. 


What the War Did 
To His Mind 


CORNER of the editorial page of the Chicago 

Tribune reprints items which appeared “ten years ago 
today.” Under the date, March 11, 1918, we find an ac- 
count of the Billy Sunday meeting then in progress: “He 
climaxed the night session by walloping his trusty chair 
into flinders as he belabored the floor with it in wrathful 
damnation against Germany. ‘As long as God gives me 
life,’ he cried, ‘I’ll never again buy anything marked “made 
in Germany.” Those murderous Germans; God damn such 
a bunch.’ He defined a Prussian as ‘a damnable, rotten, 
vile cruel assassin,’ and pictured the kaiser as ‘a weasel- 
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eyed, pig-jowled, bull-necked, pot-bellied, God-hating, 
dirty, stinking cut-throat who will get his when we lock the 
devil’s dirty mouth and manicure his paws.’” Mr. Sunday 
was recently welcomed to St. Louis for a meeting under 
the auspices of many of the ministers, and a religious paper 
published in that city hailed his coming as promising a 
great spiritual uplift and moral awakening. Maybe we need 
a better understanding of what it takes to make a moral 
awakening. ”" 


‘The Church in Action 
Against the Liquor Traffic”’ 


N ANOTHER PAGE appears a communication 

from former Governor William E. Sweet, of Colo- 

rado, on the question of the anti-saloon league’s 
acceptance of Mr. Kresge’s half million dollars. It is diffi- 
cult to make out whether Mr. Sweet is directing his criti- 
cism at The Christian Century’s editorial on this subject 
in our issue of February 23, or against the anti-saloon 
league. He expresses the hope that the league “will soon 
be conducted in such a way that your paper will not feel 
that it is compelled to attack the league as constantly and 
viciously as it is now doing.” Mr, Sweet also concedes that 
the league made a “mistake” in supporting Frank Smith 
in Illinois. He further suggests that “if the inner circle 
of counselors and supporters of the league do not wish to 
associate personally with Mr. Kresge they should resign 
their offices,” 


‘ 


in the interest of their own “self-respect.” 
This latter suggestion carries the point further than The 
Christian Century would press it; we see no reason why 
anybody in league circles should “associate personally” with 
Mr. Kresge, even if the league took his money, and there- 
fore we see no reason why any of them should resign. 
But we are disposed to take Mr. Sweet's letter in spite 
of its apparent inconsistencies as in its main intention a 
criticism of The Christian Century’s editorial, with such op- 
posite suggestions as above quoted thrown in to cushion 
somewhat the effect of his protest. What is the essential 
point of his criticism? It seems to be stated in these words: 
“The anti-saloon league is not engaged in a Christian cru- 
... che 
strongest force for putting Colorado dry in 1918 was the 
anti-saloon league, backed by the churches, the republican 
party and Fuel company. This 
being true, where does the character of the contributors to 


sade any more than in a great economic battle. 


the Colorado and Iron 
the league play any part? The league, as such, has no busi- 
ness whatever mixing itself up with Mr. Kresge’s morals.” 

If Mr. Sweet's statement of the league’s character as an 
independent agency amenable no more to the churches than 
to the republican party and the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
company is true, then The Christian Century confesses that 
it was in error in voicing the demand that the league re- 
turn Mr. Kresge’s money. We do not think of the anti- 
as an independent, self-existent agency, ap- 
pealing indifferently to churches, political parties and in- 
dustrial corporations for support. We think of the league 
in the terms in which it sets forth its own character as “the 


saloon league 
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Christian church in action against the liquor traffic.” If 
the anti-saloon league is not that, if it is a wholly neutral 
and irresponsible agency in respect to all issues save only 
that of enforcing the eighteenth amendment, Mr. Sweet is 
correct when he says that the league has “no business 
mixing itself up with Mr. Kresge’s morals.” 

But the anti-saloon league is no such independent and 
irresponsible organ. Jt is an arm of the church of Christ. 
It describes itself as the church in action against the liquor 
traffic. It was projected by the church. It derives its 
support from the church. It confesses its dependence upon 
the church. It is the church functioning in a specific field. 
Its methods and policies therefore must be consistent with 
the church, with all the other functionings of the church. 

Mr. Sweet says he “hates” Mr. Kresge’s “method of 
sweat shop female labor in his stores. . . but the league is 
not organized to fight Mr. Kresge’s outrageous labor 
policy.” We say the exact opposite. The league is organ- 
ized to fight Mr. Kresge’s labor policy (if Mr. Sweet has 
rightly described that policy) by so much as the league is 
a part of and represents the church of Christ. The church 
of Christ cannot function under one moral standard with 
one arm and under another moral standard with another 
arm. This temptation to ethical self-contradiction is the 
most serious peril which a socially active church confronts. 
It were better that the social vision had never come into 
our modern Christianity than that the church in exercising 
its newly awakened social responsibility should adopt dis- 
honest methods of gaining its ends, or compromise one 
ideal in order to advance another ideal, or enter into part- 
nerships with notoriously evil men. When the church 
launches a social program it assumes an infinitely delicate 
responsibility. When it thrusts this organ into the social 
order in this direction and that organ in that direction to 
function on behalf of a righteous social order, the one all 
important thing is that such organs shall never forget that 
they are part of and represent the church of Christ. This 
fact the anti-saloon league sometimes comes perilously 
near forgetting. In his communication we fear our great 
and good friend, Governor Sweet, like many who have writ- 
ten us in similar vein, has quite forgotten. 

It is on behalf of this social gospel that we protest against 
the financing of the church’s outstanding social adventure 
by a man convicted of adultery by the courts of New 
York. It is not on the grounds of tainted money. 

There is no such thing as tainted money. 

Nor is it because we would deny to such a man the privi- 
lege of giving his money to a good cause. If he can do noth- 
ing else with it, he could raise the wages of the girls in his 
employ. 

It is because we are not willing to confess that the cause of 
Christ is dependent upon such men as he for its major 
financial support. 

If it is replied that churchmen of wealth and high char- 
acter are not standing by the league with sufficient gener- 
osity to maintain it on a scale adequate to the present 
emergency, the answer is, Let the scale be reduced to fit 
the faith of the church! 


Ah, it will be said, but such a policy might spell the 
failure of prohibition. 
To which there are many answers. But the one which 
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js most pertinent to the present issue is this: Better a 
thousand times that prohibition should fail than that the 
church of Christ should fail! 

There is no more sinister influence in the political and 
religious life of our time than that of big money in church 
and state. Its deings in American politics are spread all 
over the press of the world at this hour. It is a sound in- 
stinct that prompts Senator Borah to demand that Mr. 
Sinclair’s money be given back to its donor by the repub- 
lican party. Can the church do less than a political party 
to purge itself of the taint and disrepute of dependence 
upon a notorious violator of the moral law for its chief 
financial support ? 

It is jealousy of the right and duty of the church to 
take a hand in the burly job of reform and reconstruction 
in the so-called secular order that prompts the widespread 
protest against such association with Mr. Kresge as his 
preponderant gifts have established. It is not a theoretical 
question. We do not assert that the financing of the anti- 
saloon league by Mr. Kresge is theoretically or technically 
wrong. It is a practical question. It is a question of play- 
ing into the hands of the church’s critics, who gleefully 
point to such a partnership between the church and Mr. 
Kresge as proof that when the church comes out of its 
esoteric seclusion and assumes to act in the hurly-burly of 
political and social reform it degrades itself, it falls to the 
level of ordinary unscrupulous and sordid machine politics. 

The church cannot afford to be put thus morally on the 
defensive. It is not the taint of the money that concerns 
us, nor even the taint of the donor—but the taint upon the 
church itself. It is a question of partnership with evil 
doers, of decency in choosing one’s friends, of showing a 
wholesome respect for the sound feelings of good men and 
women in the community. 

Let Mr. Kresge do something else with his half million. 
And let the church find support for its activities among 
those whose character is integral to its own high ideals! 


Electing a Senator from 


Illinois 


HICAGO’S CHURCHES have just observed a day 

of prayer for decent government. Political condi- 

tions in this city, in Cook county, and in the state at 
large have descended to such a nadir of corruption that the 
protestant ministers concluded that some way must be found 
to impress the sinister situation on the consciences of church 
members. They have accordingly planned, and carried 
through, an extraordinary enterprise in common prayer. By 
this they have hoped to arouse the community, as well as to 
give those who are battling for civic decency in the ap- 
proaching primaries a sense of the intangible but uncon- 
querable forces which are behind them. Primary election 
day, April 10, will show the extent to which the church 
people are willing to do their part in answering their own 
prayers. If they exercise the suffrage in anything like full 
numbers, the doom of the politicians who have made a 
mockery out of the government will be sealed. 
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The approaching primary election is a simple choice be- 
tween honesty and corruption in politics. That choice is 
presented in almost every important office. But the choice 
of a candidate for the vacancy in the United States senate 
presents the issue in as clear-cut a form as it ever comes be- 
fore the electorate. When this primary is over, it will be 
known with fair accuracy whether American citizens, in a 
typical central state in this second decade of this twentieth 
century, can be rallied in support of those moral and ethical 
fundamentals on which the security of government by the 
people ultimately rests. This is the reason why this cam- 
paign has a unique importance to ministers, workers in re- 
ligious education, and teachers in the schools of the state. 
For they will find in this coming vote evidence of the extent 
to which the ethical instruction which they dispense is being 
effectively applied to the civic welfare. 

Of what use is any preaching of morals or teaching of 
ethics which does not guard the community against the elec- 
tion of crooks? 

There are two names in the primary for the republican 
senatorial nomination. One is that of Frank L. Smith. The 
other is that of Otis F. Glenn. The one represents all that 
is sinister, all that is unwholesome, all that is destructive in 
our politics. The other represents a determination to secure 
reform, a patriotic devotion to the common good, a promise 
that the springs of our national life are still as clear and 
healthy as in the days of our fathers. 

Citizens of Illinois, and readers of The Christian Cen- 
tury, do not need to be told about Frank L. Smith. They 
know the type of public service for which he stands. They 
know that, while chairman of the public utilities commis- 
sion of his state, responsible for the setting of the rates 
which those corporations may charge the public, he accepted 
huge contributions from public utilities magnates for his 
personal use in forwarding his candidacy for the United 
States senate. 
has not been seen in this generation. 
Lorimer case (and Lorimer is now, significantly enough, 
one of the principal members of the Bill Thompson-Len 
Small combine that is trying to elect Smith) contained no 
such element of atrophied moral sensibility. 


A more bare-faced betrayal of public trust 
Even the notorious 


So outraged 
was the senate by the disclosures that it refused to permit 
Smith to take the oath of office. 

Frank Smith is running for the senate again in this elec- 
tion, backed by the most malodorous ring in the political 
history of Illinois, and with but a single plank in his plat- 
form. He asks election as an act of vindication! Just what 
or who is to be vindicated is not plain. Is Mr..Smith to be 
vindicated for having taken his campaign funds from the 
corporations he was under oath to regulate? Is the Thomp- 
son-Small-Lorimer-Crowe crowd to be vindicated for con- 
tinuing to foist nominees of this character on the state? Ab- 
solutely the only thing that will be vindicated if Mr. Smith 
is nominated next month will be the sort of politics which 
makes public service the pawn of private interests, and pub- 
lic servants the recipients of the illicit favors of money 
kings. 

Otis F. Glenn offers an absolute contrast to Mr. Smith. 
His personality is as positive as that of Smith is negative. 
His abilities have gained him rapid and wide recognition in 
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his profession, entirely without reference to his political 
connections. He is clean-cut, direct, courageous. During 
the four years he spent in the state senate he established a 
reputation as a resourceful and effective fighter of the Small 
regime. When terrorism invaded the mining region at Her- 
rin, next door to his own political center, he did not hesitate 
to enter the prosecution of those cases, despite the obvious 
political disadvantages invofved. He has entered the present 
campaign at an hour’s notice, turning aside from his per- 
sonal interests to conduct a state-wide canvass, taking the 
full burden of the speaking and all the other phases of the 
campaign on himself, and doing this almost without a fund 
of any kind. Everywhere Mr. Glenn has gone he has been 
greeted by crowds of a size not seen in political meetings 
in Illinois for many years. The response which these crowds 
have made to the plea to send to Washington a senator 
whose credentials will be accepted has shown how eager are 
thousands of citizens for a new type of public servant. 

The power of the Glenn campaign, in fact, lies in its abso- 
lute contrast to that of Smith. Everything that Smith ought 
not to be, Glenn is. Everything that Smith is, Glenn is not. 
The opportunity to rid the state of the disgrace brought on, 
it by Smith lies in this simple fact. The voters see this, and 
are rallying to Glenn magnificently. What reason is there 
why any decent man should vote for Glenn’s opponent? 
When Smith ran against George Brennan a year and a half 
ago, the wetness of Brennan induced thousands of voters, 
although nauseated while they did it, to cast their ballots for 
Smith. Now they have no such excuse for such a vote. Mr. 
Glenn is a tested dry. Moreover, he is a consistent dry. 
Nowhere in his organization is there a Thompson or a 
Crowe, declaring for the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and fostering the sort of wide-open license that Chi- 
cago knows under the present regime. There is no case 
here, as there was in the previous campaign, of balancing 
lesser against greater evils. It is a clear case in which a 
vote for Smith is a vote for all that is disreputable in Amer- 
ican public life, and a vote for Glenn is a vote for a house- 
cleaning. 

Naturally, the democratic leaders—who have no primary 
contest to absorb their energies—are hoping that Smith will 
be nominated. At the November election, with the para- 
mount issue of the national campaign being honesty in gov- 
ernment, the presence of such a target as Frank Smith on 
the republican ticket will, they believe, be almost enough to 
insure them the electoral votes of Illinois. There are, there- 
fore, subterranean rumors to the effect that the democratic 
party bosses have ordered enough of their followers to enter 
the republican primaries to insure the nomination of Smith 
and his associates on the Thompson-Small ticket. This sim- 
ply means, of course, that the decent republicans must go to 
the polls in sufficient numbers to insure against any such 
skullduggery. There are enough of them to do this. If 
seventy-five per cent of the voters who are members of 
protestant churches, will show enough interest in this effort 
to redeem the state to go to the polls for this primary, the 
result will be certain. It is a good sign when earnest church 
members begin to pray about such a situation. But there is 
a certain kind of praying that can be performed only in a 
voting booth. 
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Lenten Talks 


III. On the Heights 


\ , 71TH FULL RECOGNITION of the honor and 
responsibility placed upon him by the current of 
events and the call of God, Jesus had withdrawn 
to the solitude of the hills. There, amid the great silences, 
he faced the tremendous and inspiring work that lay before 
him. His soul was lifted into the new atmosphere of hum- 
bled confidence and chastened joy. It was his duty now to 
consider his resources, the greatness of the occasion and the 
obstacles which set themselves across his path. 

His personal equipment for his work was adequate and 
encouraging. His physical powers were at their early ma- 
turity. In the fulness of bodily strength and with the 
abounding vitality of a disciplined youth, he had come to the 
supreme moment of his public work. His education had 
been the best that the limitations of his career in Nazareth 
could supply. The home and the synagogue school alike 
had yielded him the values of the rich culture of biblical lore 
and national memorials. If he lacked the formal training 
of the university at Jerusalem, such as John the son of 
Zecharias had undoubtedly received, there were compensa- 
tions in the close personal application which an ambitious 
youth would devote to the important matters of intellectual 
training. Then too, no doubt, Jesus had visited the holy 
city more than once since that first journey at the age of 
twelve. And if he had never enjoyed the formal experience 
of a student during all those years while Paul was studying 
at the feet of Gamaliel, he was still trained in such knowl- 
edge as perhaps even the university teachers could not 
supply. 

Then, too, Jesus knew himself to be possessed of qualities 
of attractiveness and leadership which were of the greatest 
value in the work that lay before him. He had grown in 
favor with his fellow citizens in Nazareth and those whom 
he had met elsewhere. He understood something of the 
power of winning men’s regard and making them his 
friends. Moreover, he was gifted with an eloquence which 
later became the wonder of those who listened to him, and 
this power could not have been acquired without practice 
during the long years of his advancing youth. 

But beyond all these was the intensity of his moral pur- 
pose which could have overcome any obstacle, but which 
was now able to serve as the guiding motive of those many 
endowments which made him the most winsome and prom- 
ising young leader of his day. The occasion for such a 
leader had come, and Jesus had recognized its arrival before 
he left his home. It was now with the sense of deepest 
responsibility that he knew himself called of God to meet 
the emergency. The divine voice in his own soul announced 
to him his summons to the leadership of his people at the 
moment of the greatest crisis in their history. 

Before him there seemed to lie a broadening pathway of 
opportunity. He had discerned the fact that the people were 
leaderless, and to this he had occasion many times later to 
recur. They were expectant of some one who should ap- 


pear to lift them from the gloom and depression of their 
unrewarded life into the joy of national deliverance and 
wished-for prosperity. So widespread was this hope that 
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already several pretenders had deliberately practiced upon 
the popular credulity by claiming to be the expected hero. 
And no overthrow of popular hopes, no tragedy of mis- 
placed confidence, seemed sufficient to disillusionize the 
eager multitude. 

What an opportunity for one who could present to his 
nation not a mere platform of political emancipation, but a 
program of moral regeneration! Why should not the people 
who had enjoyed such opportunities of prophetic instruc- 
tion in earlier ages respond to the appeal which he was ad- 
mirably fitted to make to them on the still higher levels of 
the kingdom of God? 

More than this, the world outside of Judaism was waiting 
for a new voice. Never was religion more costly, more 
ostentatious and less effective than in that day. What an 
arousal of soul might not Jesus create in those far-stretching 
nationalities that lay on every side of Palestine! That little 
land in which he lived seemed the center of the world, and 
out from it in all directions it would surely be possible to 
send such messages of light and leading as should transform 
the sordid and self-seeking men of the empire into the citi- 
zens of the kingdom of God. To the Jew, the Greek, the 
Roman, Jesus would speak his message of human love and 
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divine purpose. No longer should there be the exclusive- 
ness of the Jew, the intellectual pride of the Greek, or the 
insolent tyranny of the Roman. Such enthusiasms as he 
could generate in the hearts of the men whom he would 
summon to his free companionship would from thence be 
borne forth into all lands by the willing messengers of the 
new order. 

The time had come, the need was urgent, the opportunity 
was inspiring. The success of the enterprise was not to be 
questioned. The qualities of leadership essential for such a 
purpose Jesus felt himself to possess. His own spirit at- 
tested his sufficiency, and the divine promptings within his 
soul lent their ample assurance. And thus amid the soli- 
tudes of the hills, Jesus brooded over the mighty under- 
taking which lay just before him. Time and space were 
forgotten. The needs of the body sank below the horizon 
of his thought in the high and passionate eagerness of those 
days of expectant counsel and those nights of fervent 
prayer. It seemed that all things were possible of speedy 
accomplishment. He lived upon the heights of his great 
spiritual purpose, and the joy of anticipated and triumphant 
success rested like a benediction upon his soul. 

But the temptation lay yet before him. H. L. W. 


VERSE 


Lowlands 


NEVER loved high hills whose 
Rough peaks reach 
Up through the clouds 
And strive to touch the sky: 
Give me low sand dunes where 
The seabirds cry— 
The sound of breaking waves 
Upon the beach. 


When twilight spills its shadows 
Soft and gray, 
Hills cannct bring 
Such soothing peace to me 
As ships returning home 
From over sea— 
And little boats safe anchored 
In the bay. 
Joun RicHarp MoreELanp. 


Caesar —Tribute 


re Pilate taunts, “What, crucify your king?” 
The empty tribute rises from a crowd 
Of money-changers, whose sharp voices ring 
Like coins strewn from their stalls ; they cry aloud, 
“We have no king but Caesar!” Thus they bring 
Lip-service unto men—as unto God. 
Oscar J. F. Serrz. 


Song 


PEED on and up unto thy goal, 
Unwearied be thy wings; 
We soon shall reach, O patient soul, 
Life’s bright unsullied springs. 


And there we'll rest in idle peace, 
But only for a day; 
For should our flight forever cease 
Our wings would fall away. 
Cuarces G. BLANDEN. 


Poets and Prophets 


ROPHETS are not quiet men, 
Writing with a coaxing pen— 
He who feels the spurs of God 
Cannot pause to smile and nod. 


Poets, satellites of dust, 

Paint the things they dare not trust ; 
Sobbing with immortal pain 

Bits of dust they still remain. 


Prophets are as stars of white 
Driven, burning through the night ; 
Strangers to our pale content, 
Flaming, till their lives are spent. 
Artuur R. Macpouca tt, Jr. 





Do Denominations Help or Hinderr 


By William E. Barton 


“NEW OUESTIONS admit of so easy or certain an 
answer. Denominations both help and hinder. They 


always have helped and they always have hindered. 
The law of compensation“holds. There are as many kinds 
of Christians as there are kinds of men and women who pro- 
fess the Christian faith. Their divergences and dissimilari- 
ties are not wholly centrifugal. There are centripetal tend- 
encies which admit of classification. There is no inherent sin 
or disgrace in admitting the existence and the benefits, so 
far as benefits exist, of the different groups within the 
church. Nor is it true that these are destructive of the fact 
or essential character of Christianity. So far as I know, 
there are no more kinds of Christianity than there are of 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism. Yet these other and kin- 
dred faiths present to the world a comprehensive unity, and 
so, I think, does Christianity. 

There were two sects in Jesus’ day, his own and that of 
John the Baptist. Even now we are learning that for dec- 
ades, if not for generations, the Johannine type survived 
with a vigor of its own not drawn admittedly from the 
teachings of Jesus. Jesus knew of these two sects. He did 
nothing to bring them into immediate unity. His own disci- 
ples, the disciples of John, and even the Pharisees, noticed 
the differences in the two systems. Jesus said that the two 
wave to sincere people a choice ; they might take either kind. 
Wisdom was justified of both kinds of her children. The 
austere type of Christianity and the social type were at lib- 
It did not seem to 
trouble Jesus. He moved away from where he and John 


erty to develop each in its own way. 


were likely to be in competition, and he spoke highly of John 
and his work. 


EARLY DENOMINATIONS 


lhere were denominations, named after men, in the apos- 
tolic age. Paul rebuked the Christians at Corinth for say- 
ing that they were of Paul, Apollos, Cephas or Christ. | 
think he had a special dislike, and some reason for it, for 
“T am of Christ.” 


those who said They were not any more 


of Christ than those who had other names, and were prob 
ably more arrogant and less Christlike. Though men had 
known Christ after the flesh, or thought they knew him well 
enough after the spirit to call themselves by his name, Paul 
did not approve it. He said, however, that even though 
Christ was preached in a sectarian spirit, even so Christ was 
preached, and Paul rejoiced, yea, and would rejoice. 

It is easy to say, and men do say, that denominations are 
destructive of the very life of Christianity. They are not. 
lt is easy to say that sectarianism has become intolerable. It 
has not. Sectarianism has done something to preserve 
Christianity. There are communities where organized re- 
ugion died out because the one and only little church went 
o sleep and forgot to wake up, and where it rose to new 
life with two competing churches 

There is no use hoping that Christians will think alike, 
! 


and Peter and 


The author of the 


it would be unfortunate if they should. 
James certainly did not think alike. 
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fourth gospel certainly did not think alike with the authors 
of the other three. The four gospels are the abiding record 
of a sectarianism too deep seated to regard them as one con- 
sistent story of Jesus. We do not know the correct form of 
the Lord's prayer. We are hopelessly unable to make a cor- 
rect chronology of the life of Jesus because the early church 
had so many different and contradictory ideas about Jesus. 
And, with all the undeniable disadvantages of the four gos- 
pels, we are, on the whole, better off with them than we 
could be with any one of them or any composite of the four. 
We know, because we have the latter sort of thing in the 
hexateuch. 


IRE AT LAUSANNE 


I do not agree with those who hold that all our present 
denominations originated in acts of sin on the part of their 
founders. Two things roused my righteous ire at Lausanne. 
One was a service of penitence and intercession. In it Chris- 
tians went to express contrition for the sins of people in 
other sects than their own. 1 am very sure the sects who 
were most prominent in that service were not penitent for 
their own sins. They told me, some of them, that they con- 
Iby that I understood they con- 
fessed my sins. That was well, for I did not go there to 
confess my own. I am not penitent for the men who 
founded my denomination; I am proud of them. I am not 
penitent for what I have done to help forward a little their 
heroic work; I am only sorry not to have done more of it. 

The other thing that roused my indignation, and caused 
me to cry aloud and spare not and lift up my voice like a 
trumpet, was the spectacle of Christians gathered in such a 
conference and carrying their own sectarianism to the very 
table of the Lord. I have not yet done with my protest on 
that score. It is not a matter for conference, but for stern 
prophetic denunciation of a sin so flagrant as to call down 


’ 


fessed to “corporate sins.’ 


the wrath of God. Every attempt to justify it but sinks its 
advocates in deeper and more hypocritical sin. Beside it 
atheism is virtuous. All sins against the Father and the Son 
are pardonable, all blasphemies of denial of God’s existence 
and of Christ's divinity, but not the denial of the Holy 
Ghost in other Christians. That is a sin too wicked to be 
prayed for. Though I or an angel from heaven say other- 
wise, let that happen to him which Paul told the Galatians 
about. That two Christians may not share the Lord’s sup- 
per because they differ in creed or form is an utter denial of 
Christ. No honest word can ever be said in its justification. 


LABELS ARE LIBELS 


I believe so fully in the value of freedom in faith that 1 
am far more tolerant of denominations that are some of my 
friends. And I say these honest words, and could say 
others, in testimony to my sincere convictions. But this is 
not all that I believe. I believe that the names which divide 
Christians from each other are largely misnomers. Labels 
are libels. The freedom with which Christians pass from 
one denomination to another with no loss either to their 
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Christian experience or their working faith shows how little 
these names mean. In the twenty-five years I was minister 
of First church in Oak Park, I received by letter just about 
as many Christians from other communions as from other 
churches of my own communion. They were Baptists, 
Methodists, Disciples, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, Quakers, Universalists, Unitarians, Christian Sci- 
entists, and I know not how many others. I baptized people 
by sprinkling and by immersion, and an hour afterward 
could not tell them apart. 

Furthermore, | was accustomed to say to such people as 
came from other churches, “You are not required to re- 
nounce anything that has proved a help to you. If you are 
a Swedenborgian, and Swedenborg has taught you that spir- 
itual things are the real things, do not think you must forget 
it or deny it now. If you have been a Roman Catholic, and 
you miss anything that is dear to you, tell me, and whether 
it be auricular confession, or the real presence, or absolu- 
tion, we will try to be to you all that any church has been or 
can be.” In all this I did what I suppose Paul did in his en- 
deavor to be all things to all men. And the plan worked. 
Some of my most orthodox members had been Unitarians. 
Not one of them ever made us any trouble or was ever re- 
quired to assent to a creed that to him was a lie. 


PURCHASING UNITY 


| do not like denominational names, even my own. | 
would not use that name as long as I live if I knew an hon- 
est and convenient way not to do so. My Puritan fore- 
fathers had no intention of founding a sect. If they spoke 
of their form of church government as congregational, they 
were very likely to spell it with a small “c.” It was a mere 
descriptive adjective, which became a proper name through 
iorce of circumstances. They called their churches “The 
lirst Church of Christ in Plymouth,” “The First Church 
of Christ in Salem,” “The First Church of Christ in Bos- 
ton.” They kept up this practice till other denominations 
came in, and then, to distinguish themselves from the First 
i:piscopal or the First Baptist churches, they reluctantly 
used an adjective that in time became a part of the popular 
name. I have accepted that name, and shall keep it. But 1 
should be glad of a method that would make it unnecessary. 

‘Unfortunately, no such method is in sight. Harold Bell 
Wright has told us of a very nice method, as he views it, 
which is for a rich man to start a new sect, and pay so 
much money as to put all the other sects into a position of 
ineffective struggle against a moneyed monopoly. That is as 
crude and worldly a plan as a poverty-stricken imagination 
could suggest. Money to one sect, or the omission of a sec 
tarian name, will not solve the problem, but may very seri- 
ously complicate it. 

Sectarianism is not inherent in the use of a denomina- 
tional name, and no sects are more sectarian than those that 
suppose themselves to have escaped sectarianism by the use 
or omission of a particular name. If it were merely a matter 
of names, I should not greatiy trouble myself. 

| have very little interest, so far as this article goes, in 
discussing the past. How particular denominations arose is 
not a very profitable subject of debate. Su far as any of 
them grew out of my own, I am willing to admit, and all 
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the more freely if I am not pressed in the admission, that 
probably every one of them had serious provocation, which 
may have amounted in some instances to justification, grow 
ing out of the unwisdom of the noble men whose spiritual 
descendant I am. I need not add, in parentheses or other- 
wise, that I shall not count it a generous act on anybody's 
part to take this frank admission as the occasion of crowd- 
ing me to further concessions, or of demanding that | kneel 
in the service of penitence. What I am now saying is that | 
no more chide other men for their denominationalism than 
I wish to be chided for my own, and | demand for myself 
no more of Christian charity than I am willing to extend to 


others. 


MORE HARM THAN GOOD 


That being the situation, let me admit that | think denom 
inations now do more harm than good, and some denomina- 
tions that once had a mission, I believe to be utterly with- 
out one now. Occasions that once may have been held to 
justify particular denominations I think are very largely 
past. It is time for a scrapping of many of our protestant 
denominations, not because they have not been of value, but 
because the conditions which once appeared to justify their 
origin and continuance no longer exist. New situations have 
arisen. The church should be as ready as the business world 
is ready for the meeting of new conditions. 

I could be almost sorry for that last sentence, because it is 
so trite and so overworked. The business world can meet 
situations in its way that the church must meet in other 
| know that. 
I happen to be writing these words in the city of 


ways. Sut having used the sentence | will not 
erase it. 
Detroit, where for several months I have held an interim 
pastorate, and I am just about to leave for a tour abroad. | 
have not heard that Henry Ford invited the General Motors 
corporation to kneel with him in a service of penitence and 
intercession over the manifest defects of his and their old 
model cars. Mr. Ford, | am informed, still runs around 
Dearborn in his old model coop—that is the way they pro 
nounce it hereabout. I suspect Mr. Ford is very proud of 
his oldest model, geared backward as it is said to have been 
Why should he pretend to be penitent? He is now able to 
produce a better model. And the General Motors had their 
new Chevrolet all ready to bring out as soon as Ford had 
produced his car. And all Detroit, that has been financially 
in the dumps, is smiling over the increase in activity of the 
The new model is 


factories. Why pretend to be penitent ? 


hetter, that is all there is about it. 
WINE AND RELIGION 


Jesus is misquoted as saying that the man who drinks old 
wine does not care for new, “for he saith, the old is better.” 
Phat not what he said. He said, “The old is good 
enough.” And whatever that notion has done to the wine 


The old is 


was 


business, it has done a lot of harm to religion. 
not better. The old is not even good enough. But we are 
under no obligation to abuse the old. The times call for a 
better method. 

I believe that denominationalism is not fatal to Christian- 
ity, but that it is not the best possible way at present. I be- 


lieve that it is stupid to get together to discuss how the 
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apostles did their experiments. Does not the New Testament 
show that they went up blind alleys and came back some- 
time? Was not the so-called bishopric of James one of 
them, an attempt to establish a ministry in right of blood 
relationship to Jesus? Does not the New Testament show 
parallel or even divergent forms of organization in different 
environments? How did we get elders in Palestine and 
bishops in the gentile churches of Asia Minor? The word 
hishop was secular, as was the word church. Christianity 
took over as much from the mystery cults and the trades 
unions of the gentile world as it took over from Old Testa- 
ment Judaism. And when we speak of Old Testament 
Judaism, we are to remember that the synagogue worship 
was no part of it; that came from Babylon. Christianity 
inherits practically nothing from the temple; what it gets 
from the Old Testament it gets mainly from the apocrypha. 

Now, if any man insists on proving his method of church 
organization to be authoritative, I more. I can come as near 
to proving the twelve apostles to have been Congregational- 
ists as any Presbyterian can come to proving them Presby- 
terians, but what of it? And it certainly is impossible to 
prove that group of laymen, no one of whom ever had been 
a priest or ever thought of himself as a priest, to have been 
sacerdotalists. But what of that? The apostles were ex- 
perimenting, and some of their experiments worked well 
and others did not. Why shall I irritate my presbyteral or 
episcopal brethren by proving the apostles to have been good 
Congregationalists? By now we might easily have found a 
better way, at least a way better for this time. And I am 
not sure that the apostolic way or ways was or were the 
very best possible even in their own time. 


OVERCHURCHED BUT NOT CHURCHED 


In the little New England town where I spend my sum- 
mers, a charming village, is the old, historic Congregational 
church, with a building large enough to seat all the people, 
except the Roman Catholics, who regularly attend church. 
There is a Baptist church, attended by excellent people, and 
a Universalist church, attended by other excellent people. 
All three of these churches are close to the common. There 
is a microscopic Episcopal church, but that does not count, 
except that it stands as a conspicuous monument to sectarian 
waste, and gives a visiting rector occasional opportunity to 
preach on church unity. 

Now the main trouble with Foxboro, Massachusetts, is 
not that the three churches on the common are in competi- 
tion; that is not the word for it. There is no hatred between 
them. Nor is it that three ministers are underpaid, when one 
could preach better to the three congregations in one. The 
worst thing is that Foxboro, heavily overchurched, is still 
largely unreached by the gospel. A very large proportion of 
its protestant families do not go to church at all. They do 
not hate the church; they were for the most part reared in 
the church. The churches of Foxboro, of whom and whose 
ministers I speak only good, are treading each its own little 
round, and the community is not reached. It is not because 
the people in the three churches demand a gospel radically 
different from each other. It is not because socially or doc- 
trinally there is a high wall between them. There ought to 
be one church in Foxboro for all Christians other than 
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Roman Catholics, and it ought to have an able minister, a 
good choir, a well-supported social community work. 

There are in the United States a thousand or ten thousand 
or fifty thousand Foxboros, and there is no use speaking 
harshly about them. Some of them started with the idea 
that they were to grow to be large cities, and they founded 
churches accordingly. Now they know that they are not 
to be large, and there are more churches than can serve the 
community in the most efficient manner. That is all that 
need be said about it. Get up off your knees, and dust off 
your trousers, ye that weep mock tears in services of peni- 
tence! These towns have learned or ought to learn that 
there is a better way. That is all that need be admitted or 
required, and nobody need chide any one, or feel very badly 
for himself. There is a better way. That is all. Let us find 
that way and follow it. 


MISSIONS AND DENOMINATION 


I must say a word about the foreign field. And I will 
leave to others the stock phrases about a divided church 
confronting a pagan world. Every year now six or seven 
shiploads of people from the United States sail for round 
the world tours. One of these is very largely Jewish, but 
the rest are a fair cross section of moderately prosperous 
average American life. These people will come back having 
for the most part seen almost nothing of foreign missionary 
work. Why? 

The ready answer is to charge the management of these 
tours with being wholly commercial in spirit. I am prepared 
to refute that statement. The management is perfectly will- 
ing to show American tourists whatever those tourists want 
to see. But suppose I, as a Congregationalist, go to the 
manager of each of these tours, and say, “When you are in 
such a city, remember that there is a college there almost a 
hundred years old, founded and supported by Americans, 
and doing a monumental work. Please show that to your 
tourists.” Suppose the managers consent. There is in that 
same city a little Methodist mission, and a microscopic Bap- 
tist mission, and the smaller each is, the more certain it is 
to write to its board that the cruises visit the Congregational 
mission and not ours. And there certainly is not time to 
visit all. 

WHAT IS AMERICA DOING? 


In the next city there may be a notable hospital supported 
by the Presbyterians, or a beautiful orphanage maintained 
by the Baptists, but these must not be visited for similar 
reasons. So the management says, “You are quite at liberty 
to visit these missions if you like, but you will have to miss 
a part of the scheduled itinerary, and make the visit at your 
own expense.” That is all that the management reasonably 
can say. And a few of the tourists do it, but most of them 
come back having seen very little of American missionary 
work in the cities they visit, and they return to their home 
churches with the impression that missionary work does not 
bulk very large. It is small enough, at the best. But 


if sectarianism were eliminated, the cruise management 
would be proud and happy to show in every city what 
America is doing in the way of missionary work. 

On a world cruise not many years ago an intelligent 
American Jew and his cultured wife were regular in Sunday 
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attendance on religious services which I conducted. This 
man saw, for the first time in his life, the actual worship of 
pagan gods. It shocked him more than he had anticipated, 
more perhaps than it shocked me. I had seen it before. He 
came to me and asked me to conduct him to some Christian 
missions. He said, “I am about fed up on heathen temples, 
and I want to know what America is doing about all this.” 
He was interested in what I showed him. But how much 
more would he have been interested if the five weak Chris- 
tian missions in that city had been one strong, well-manned, 
vigorous organization. 

As for the name on foreign fields, who cares? I am a 
denominationalist. I have served for long years on the 
various boards of my denomination. I love it and am proud 
of it. But what do I care whether a convert to Christianity 
is a Congregationalist or not? If missionary work is to be 
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done on a sectarian basis, as it has been done, | want my 
denomination to have its honorable share in it; but is there 
not a more excellent way? I am inclined to think that 
there is. 

This is a scrappy article, hastily written in response to the 
editor’s reminder, and with my foot almost on the gang- 
plank as I am about to sail abroad. But it says what I be- 
lieve. I think we are in very grave danger of hypocrisy in 
our attempts to get away from sectarianism. It seems to me 
there is no earthly good reason for hunting apostolic prec- 
edent or discussing who was most wrong in the days of 
Henry the Eighth. It is enough to know that denomina- 
tionalism is no longer the most effective way for the doing 
of Christian work, and that the church of Christ has just 
as much authority as the apostles had for doing things in 
the best way it knows. 


Abolishing the Institution of War 


By S. O. 


ad THE STANDPOINT of humanity and 
civilization, all war is an assault upon the stability 
of human society and should be suppressed in the 
‘ommon interest. The government of the United States de- 
sires to see the institution of war abolished and stands ready 
to conclude with the French, British, Italian, German and 
Japanese governments a single multilateral treaty open to 
subsequent adherence by any and all other governments, 
binding the parties thereto not to resort to war with one 
another.” 

These golden words open a new book of peace for the 
world. They are taken from the Kellogg proposal and bear 
date February 27, 1928. Here is a clear, unambiguous and 
unconditional offer of President Coolidge that our govern- 
ment will join with France in tendering to the civilized na- 
tions of this war-ridden planet a treaty abolishing and out- 
lawing the institution of war. Breaking away from quali- 
fying adjectives, reservations, conditions, and ambiguities, 
the United States has made a world peace offer so simple, 
so far-reaching, so fundamental, that it merits the applause 
and gratitude of all mankind. Emerson’s faith in his be- 
loved America is here vindicated and the answer to his 
prophetic question must now come from Europe: “Shall it 
be war, or shall it be peace?” What the final answer must 
be is certain. It may take time and patience, it may «equire 
one or more conferences characterized by sympa:!iy and 
good will, but the inevitable final answer of Europe will be 
“peace.” 

CONFUSIONS IN THE PUBLIC MIND 


Notwithstanding the simplicity of the proposal utterly to 
renounce the institution of war, several confusions seem to 
exist both in Europe and in this country. First of all, par- 
ticularly in Europe, there is confusion arising from the fail- 
ure to distinguish between an arbitration treaty and a treaty 
to abolish war. It is perhaps unfortunate that our arbitra- 
tion treaty with France expired in the middle of the nego- 
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tiations for an outlawry treaty. The original proposal to 
outlaw war by a two-power pact was made by M. Briand 
almost a year ago and had no reference whatever to the 
arbitration treaty expiring in February, 1928. The two are 
independent and distinct. This is easily seen in the fact 
that while the new arbitration treaty between France and the 
United States was signed on February 6 last, the negotia- 
tions for a treaty renouncing war are still proceeding. One 
is not dependent on the other. In the arbitration treaty the 
two republics have agreed to submit to arbitration all classes 
of disputes except those specifically reserved from arbitra- 
tion. No self-respecting nation can well submit all its dis- 
putes, including domestic and internal questions, perhaps 
involving its national way of life, either to arbitvation or to 
judicial decision. And this applies equally to all nations. 

Now contrast an arbitration treaty with a treaty to outlaw 
war. The one indicates the controversies that will and that 
will not be arbitrated. The treaty to outlaw war says that 
whether the controversy is within the scope of the arbitra- 
tion treaty or not, neither nation will go to war with the 
other about it. The gist of an outlawry treaty is the un- 
conditional agreement of each nation that even if diplomacy, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial procedure all 
fail, it will not attempt to “settle” any dispute by force. 
The charge has been repeatedly made in the European press 
that the Kellogg proposal would reserve to the United States 
privileges of war but would deprive the European nations 
of the same sovereign right. On the contrary, the multi- 
lateral pact proposed by our government would bind the 
United States not to go to war with its signatory or signa- 
tories over any dispute or any question. Here the confusion 
of arbitration with outlawry is made manifest. The foreign 
press has jumped to the conclusion that because the arbitra- 
tion treaty reserves from submission certain controversies, 
we therefore reserve war for those controversies. The Kel- 
logg proposal has no such reservation, but explicitly re- 
nounces war as to all controversies, including those excepted 
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from arbitration. In other words, the signatories would, 
inter sese, abolish the institution of war as a method of set- 
tling international disputes and as an instrument of national 
policy. The outlawing of war as an institution needs no 
reservation, 

The Kellogg proposal would permit and perhaps require 
not a reservation but what might be called a safeguard 
which would apply equally to every signatory. A reserva- 
tion in a treaty signifies protection or preference as to one 
signatory alone; a safeguard would afford protection to all 
signatories. The suggested safeguard would provide that 
where a dispute cannot be settled by the ordinary proces- 
ses of diplomacy or by arbitration or judicial procedure, each 
nation will leave the matter in statu quo, and will not do 
any act violative of the spirit of the treaty or prejudicial 
to or in conflict with the right of any signatory. The 
phraseology of such provision will be the natural by-product 
of a will to peace. With the multiplying of signatures to the 
treaty renouncing war this provision, elaborated, would 
find its way into a modus vivendi or temporary code and 
thence into the comprehensive code which would com- 
plete and supplement the abolition of war. 


OUTLAWRY DOES NOT EXCLUDE ARBITRATION 


It has also been asserted, both in this country and abroad, 
that outlawry of war depends for its efficacy upon juridical 
machinery alone, and in effect discards the process of arbi- 
tration as well as the political methods of conference and 
conciliation. But there is no such suggestion in the Kellogg 
proposal and there is no such opinion held among the advo- 
cates of war outlawry. On the contrary, not only are the 
“abolitionists” friendly to the processes of arbitration, con- 
ciliation, and con/erence, but they insist that none of these 
can operate effectively in time of crisis in competition with 
the war system. ‘To paraphrase Kipling, when “the war Jove 
awakes, the little tin gods’ flee. Arbitration cannot live 
and thrive in the same house with war. Nothing will so 
advance the efficacy of arbitration as the absolute renuncia- 
tion of war. Judicial procedure is merely the extension into 
greater eflicacy of the theory of arbitration. Outlawry 
would clothe the court with greater power, not less. 

Of course, conferences, whether political or informal, are 
an indispensable part of all friendly and conciliatory meth 
ods. As early as 1923 John Dewey, one of the fore- 
most champions of outlawry, in a published article, said: 
“The friends of outlawry do not urge it as a substitute for 
political means but as the method of securing that division 
of labor between legal and political agencies that will alone 
And in the 
same article, speaking of the charge that the “proposition 


enable both of them to function effectively.” 


to outlaw war is opposed” to adjustment of disputes “by 
conference and by political methods,” he says: “The dis- 
junction is thoroughly unwarranted in itself and quite for- 
cign to the efforts of the proposition to outlaw war.” Let 
it be said once and for all that conferences are vital to every 
process of making and maintaining peace. But the con- 
ferences should be held under the reign of peace and 
ma under the reign of war. The conference table must 
not be decorated with loaded revolvers. 


The epoch-making peace proposal of our administration 
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has the strong approval of Senator Borah, chairman of the 
senate foreign relations committee. His article of February 
5 in the New York Times challenges France’s claim of in- 
hibitions and war-commitments, and appeals to the con- 
science of the league and to the spirit of Locarno to inter- 
pret and if necessary to amend their written instruments to 
advance the cause of peace. Mr. Kellogg, in his historic 
reply to France, generously says: “I am reluctant to be- 
lieve, however, that the provisions of the covenant of the 
league of nations really stand in the way of the cooperation 
of the United States and members of the league of nations 
in a common effort to abolish the institution of war.” It 
was certainly a shock to millions of good people in this 
country who have supported the league as an instrument of 
peace when France answered that a treaty unconditionally 
outlawing war must be rejected because of the war commit- 
ments of the covenant. For the business of peace is the 
primary and fundamental purpose of the league. 


OUTLAWRY AND THE LEAGUE 


About two years ago articles 13, etc., of the covenant were 
amended to enlarge the war-enforcement powers of the 
council. Is it too much to ask that if necessary the league 
amend its covenant so that the barbarous institution of war 
may be banished from international relations? But as shown 
by Senator Borah in his article, such amendment may not 
be necessary. For whatever war commitments exist, whether 
in the covenant or in “defensive alliances,” could remain in 
suspense or abeyance under a paramount treaty outlawing 
war. ‘That is to say, as long as the outlawry treaty is not 
broken, there would be no occasion for the exercise of these 
dormant war commitments. But if a signatory uses force 
or otherwise violates the outlawry treaty, automatically the 
other signatories would be remitted to their war commit- 
nents under the league and under their other alliances. A 
‘rovision to this effect could be inserted in the treaty itself 


so as to free the question from doubt. Thus we would have 
a treaty abolishing the use of war for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes and as an instrument of national policy, 
which if respected would obviate the need of any kind of 
“war commitments.” And if there is no faith in the world, 
and one signatory to the outlawry treaty should wantonly 
attack another, which is almost inconceivable, the status quo 
ante of war commitments (now so highly prized by France) 
would be restored. Pertinent and adequate provisions could 
be agreed upon at an international conference where all 
phases of war and peace were fully considered, and all 
serious obstacles removed: In the crisp philosophy of 
Hamlet “the readiness is all.” 


““AGGRESSION” 


Up to the present time it appears that Europe is only will- 
As this seems to be the 
crux of the difference between the two continents, carrying 


ing to outlaw “aggressive” war. 


as it does the burden of “sanctions,” a few comments are 
submitted. The term “aggression” or “aggressor nation” is 
not defined in the league covenant and in spite of numerous 
eliorts no definition has been found acceptable even to the 


members of the league of nations. The definition of an ag- 
gressor nation, if accepted by the members and impartially 
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administered, would create a serious menace to the league 
itself. For it is somewhat obvious that if one of the Big 
Five of the council is declared to be the “aggressor” it would 
instantly break up the league. For example, could the league 
possibly survive a decision that Britain or France was the 
“aggressor”? And the very attempt to give a purely arti- 
ficial and irrelevant definition to the war-word “aggression” 
is proof in itself of its futility. As Mr. Ponsonby so tersely 
put it recently in the house of commons: “The myth of 
aggression keeps the war game going.” 

What the Kellogg proposal really means is to outlaw the 
institution of war, to cast out war from the fiber of inter- 
national law so that the god of force shall be dethroned. 
Here again confusion is created on both sides of the Atlantic 
by lugging in and misapplying the right of self-defense. 
There is a vast difference between the inherent right of self- 
defense by a nation against a sudden or wanton attack, and 
the subtle differentiation between “defensive war” and “ag- 
gressive war.” As a matter of fact, the only definition of 
an “aggressor nation” that has any reality in it is this: “An 
aggressor nation is the nation you are at war with.” Every 
nation participating in the world war insisted and insists that 
it was fighting a “defensive” war. Thus we get nowhere 
and we doubt whether history will get very far with this 
proposition. 


“DEFENSIVE DUELING” 


Suppose this same distinction had been urged when the 
institution of dueling was outlawed. The individual right 
of self-defense is just as inherent and much more simple 
and obvious than the same right in a nation. Suppose then 
it had been urged that only “aggressive dueling” should be 
outlawed and that “defensive dueling” be left intact. For 
defensive dueling has the same relation to an individual's 
right of self-defense that defensive war has to a nation’s 
right of self-defense. Such a suggestion relative to dueling 
would have been silly, but the analogy is perfectly sound. 
What we did was to outlaw the institution of dueling, a 
method theretofore recognized by law for the settlement of 
disputes of so-called honor. You do not outlaw an institu- 
tion if you leave half of it remaining. Our nation found 
it could not remain half slave and half free, and the world 
will find that it cannot remain half war and half peace. But 
the institution of dueling was utterly abolished. If two peo- 
ple fight with deadly weapons, it is not now a “duel” ex- 
cept as a metaphor, a figure of speech. The institution is 
gone. The right of personal self-defense cannot restore it. 

So it should be with war. The institution of war must 
be de-legalized, outlawed, abolished. This legalized “court” 
of war must be destroyed. The surgical operation must 
be thorough, the cancer of war must be removed from 
the body politic of civilization. After that, and as long as 
the outlawing of war remains the keystone of international 
law, violence may indeed break out, but it will not come as 
the legal institution of war, as a method recognized by in- 
ternational law to “settle” disputes, or as an instrument of 
national policy. This is not quibbling. This is following 
the course that civilization has been compelled to pursue for 
its Own preservation when other institutions have in the 
course of time become inimical to society and altogether 
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intolerable. Thus we did with international piracy, with the 
international slave trade, with dueling, with feuds and pri- 
vate wars, with domestic slavery, with wager of battle and 
ordeal of battle, and with polygamy. When civilization has 
determined to get rid of an institution hitherto lawful, but 
which has become a nuisance, has it ever succeeded by us- 
ing force, as we sought to do in a “war to end war”? No 
institution has ever been gotten rid of by force. And an 
international institution can be abolished only through the 
voluntary condemnation and renunciation of it by the sov- 
ereign nations in an international treaty culminating in inter- 
national law. Then we will be rid also of the ghost of 
defensive war, which is merely a skeleton in the closet of 
the war system. 

It is confidently hoped that the Briand-Kellogg corre- 
spondence will eventuate in a general international confer- 
ence in which the whole subject of renouncing, outlawing 
and abolishing war can be considered and an honest effort 
commonly made to meet the Kellogg proposal openly, fully, 
thoroughly, and to work out such devices and safeguards as 
the wisdom of the conference decides to be necessary to 
the life of the nations and therefore to the success of the 
treaty itself. 
America in the abolition of war. 


Europe has obviously far more to gain than 
But it is too much to 
expect results in such vital negotiations carried on at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles. Differences will dissolve in 


contact and good will. 


It Really Happened 
By Winifred Kirkland 
T WAS SATURDAY evening in New York, and the 


rain was falling in sheets. The gleaming pavements 

were awash like a ship’s deck and little rivulets cas- 
caded down the subway stairs. Behind the streaming down- 
pour the ruddy shop fronts seemed far distant. Beneath 
the blurry, endless street lights the procession of hurrying 
drenched figures stretched interminable. In spite of the 
packed crowds the downfall seemed to separate every man 
from his fellows, each hastening blindly somewhere in the 
pelting rain. 

But no one was too blind to see each for himself the 
strange signs that leaped out of the wet dark at every cor- 
ner, that threaded the network of the elevated, and glowed 
at every subway station—recurrent, standing placards bril- 
liantly illuminated from behind, so that the black letters 
stood out indelibly : 


Jesus oF NAzaRETH 
WILL PREACH 
IN THIS CITY 
TOMORROW MORNING 
AT ELEVEN. 


The next day the black drenched Saturday night was 
swept away by a golden Sunday morning. Earliest spring 
glistened on sprouting crocuses and softened tree branches 
with the hint of birds. Little clouds scudded across the 
blue band of sky above Fifth avenue. By ten o’clock the 
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street was an endless stream of cars and pedestrians. Every- 
body went to church that morning. There was not standing 
room left in any church. 

The headlines of the Monday papers, however, were 
bitter, and with reason. The press had had a reporter in 
every church in the city and even in the east side syna- 
gogues, and in the socialist Sunday schools. Every reporter 
had brought back word of cfowds everywhere, but a few of 
the newspapermen who sometimes went to church on other 
Sundays than this one had remarked an amazing state of 
affairs. Not one of the churches had had its usual congre- 
gation. The faces in all the pews were strange in that par- 
ticular edifice. It appeared that, while all the city had gone 
to hear Jesus of Nazareth preach, there had been an amaz- 
ing divergence of opinion as to where he might be found. 
So eager was everybody to hear, this once, the Preacher of 
all the ages, that at the last moment each began to have mis- 
givings whether Jesus would select his own church to 
speak in. As the churchgoer now recollected, that actual 
long-ago Jesus was a little incalculable. When you really 
thought of him as returning, how could you be sure where 
he would choose to preach? 

In the very act of plunging on to his own church, all 
confident in the spring sunshine, the churchgoer found him- 
self pausing, wondering. Was he quite sure Jesus would 
occupy that particular pulpit? People began to hesitate, 
began to move in unexpected directions, so as not to risk 
missing Jesus. The Episcopalian queried in his heart 
whether Jesus, that hot-blood Galilean, might not prefer the 
spontaneity of the Methodist pulpit. The Methodist began 
to doubt whether Jesus, that majestic teacher of old, might 
not incline to the dignity of the Church of England. Some 
Catholics even went so far as to consider whether Jesus 
would not embrace the opportunity of pleading with a 
protestant congregation for a return to the ancient fold, 
while some protestants felt that Jesus, who had once 
founded his church on a rock, might now turn to an edifice 
built on the name of his own Peter. There were even a few 
Christians who trudged to the nearest synagogue, as the 
place probably most homelike to Jesus the Jew, while some 
Jews penetrated the nearest Christian sanctuary in the hope 
of hearing a great prophet. 

So it came about that there were only two facts that the 
reporters brought back to their offices on that Sunday morn- 
ing, and these two facts duly flamed in the headlines of 
Monday’s papers. First, no one on that historic day ap- 
peared to have attended his own church. The second fact 
was that no one could be found in all the city who had heard 
Jesus of Nazareth preach. 


The newspapers protested savagely. Were the Saturday 
night placards merely a gigantic advertising hoax on the 
part of the churches? Whence had the signs so abruptly 
appeared? And whither had they so completely disap- 
peared? Off went the reporters again to investigate the 
mystery, but without success. Neither any church nor any 


advertising concern could be found that was responsible. 
It was a blind search, and by Thursday the whole incident 
was forgotten. 

But one dreamy cub reporter had somehow wandered off 
that Monday morning from his sleuth-work on the Satur- 
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day placards, enticed away by a little spring breeze with a 
whiff of salt in it. Down by the water front he came upon 
a little group of sailors on shore leave, seated on a pile of 
bales in the sunshine. They were talking too earnestly to 
notice an eavesdropper. Their voices shrilled and boomed 
discussing the strange thing that had happened to them the 
morning before. They had been seated as now in the sun 
on the pier above the lapping water when suddenly a young 
man joined them. They had neither seen nor heard his ap- 
proach, but they were somehow glad when he genially 
shoved himself into a place among them. Even though it 
was Sunday, he was wearing a carpenter’s blue jeans, and 
had a kit of tools slung across his shoulders. His face was 
a healthy brown and the short curls under his cap were 
black and crisp like a Jew’s. 

“We'll none of us ever forget his eyes, nor the laugh of 
him, never forget nor want to.” 

The dreamy young reporter, who knew his Ezra Pound, 
remembered, 


“Aye lover he was o’ brawny men, 
O’ ships and the open sea.” 


“Did he preach?” he asked. 

They guffawed. “Him! No! He wasn’t a preacher, just 
a friendly short of chap. Didn’t talk more than he listened. 
What he did talk was all about building, about building 
ships so strong they could stand any weather.” 

The reporter drifted away, giving himself up to the 
spring, pulsing victorious through the teeming city streets. 
He yielded himself to his thoughts, trusting where they 
might lead, for he felt it faintly possible he might meet 
Someone worth talking to. He pulled up sharply before the 
stately entrance of a skyscraper office building he knew well. 
He knew it as a structure proud of its secure foundations, 
its soaring steel framework, but he did not enter by the 
glittering front. He knew another way, at the back, down 
an evil-smelling alley, in at a dark door, leading down steps 
into the basement, then down other blacker steps into the 
cellar. In the lurid light from an open furnace, a group of 
stokers, lounging on a coal pile in the murk, were talking. 
Their blackened faces were only half lit by the red glow. 
And their growled talk was as ominous as their faces. They 
were strong men, suffering underground. They desired to 
rise in shattering power and make others suffer. It was said 
to be a fireproof building, but the reporter wondered what 
would happen if ever the flame of their red torches should 
go roaring up the elevator shaft. But, listening, he caught 
odd words this morning on the stokers’ lips. Something had 
happened the morning before. 

“An outdoor man, by his looks! How did he come down 
here?” 

“It seemed light in the door, him standing there.” 

“Was he just some fool wandering in? There was coun- 
try-color in his cheeks.” 

The reporter broke in, “Did he preach ?” 

Their eyes narrowed on him, red as tigers’ eyes in the 
dark. 

“Preach! Here, in Hell! We'd have tossed him into the 
furnace !” 

“Did he stay long ?” 
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“Bout as long as a whiff of air from up yonder. Long 
enough for one stretch of our lungs full of coal dust.” 

“Did he talk?” 

“A little. All about building—not tearing down, not 
burning—building. He was a carpenter. He showed us 
tools.” 

The reporter stumbled back up the stairs. “Where else,” 
he thought, “where else did he go yesterday morning?” 
Once more he let himself wander at the will of the spring 
that danced along the soiled pavements. At length the chat- 
tering of foreign voices recalled him to himself. Push carts 
jostled for way over the cobbles. Mothers and children 
flowed from the dark interiors out over the sun-warmed 
doorsteps. Faces were olive, black-eyed, with jetty curls at 
the temples. A tall old man in a high fur cap and a long 
overcoat slowly paced toward the reporter. His skin had 
the pallor of the sepulcher. His lean hands were a skele- 
ton’s, but a strange flame of returning life had set his deep 
eyes burning beneath the heavy brows. His gaze met the 
reporter’s. 

“You, too?” he asked. “Did you see him yesterday ?” 

a 

The old man struggled for the English words. 

“Suddenly, right here, looking at me and smiling. 
Straight, like a cedar. Like new life he spoke to me, like 
new life!” He passed on, muttering, “A prophet, a prophet 
come from God.” 

From the nearest step a fat, black-wigged madonna 
beckoned, smiling, to the reporter. 

“We, too. We saw him. He talked to us.” 
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The reporter remembered the reason for the search on 
which hours before he had set out. 

“Did he preach?” he asked. 

“O no, not that! He was just a carpenter passing along 
the street. He stopped to speak to old Nicodemus, then he 
sat down here on the steps a while and played with the chil- 
dren. He took a hammer out of his kit and let my little 
Joshua hold it. He told him to be a carpenter when he grew 
up, and to build straight houses. It was a good trade, he 
said.” 

The reporter rose and went on, thinking hard, while the 
swarming children darted and shrilled about him in the 
March sunshine. He thought of the city full of churches 
where Jesus of Nazareth had not preached. He remem- 
bered that in his own day Jesus had never preached in the 
temple, but only on its dusty outer porch. He wondered 
just how rumors of Jesus’ presence in New York on the 
day before might float uncertainly down into history, for 
the young reporter half believed that Jesus of Nazareth on 
that spring Sunday had actually chatted with a group of 
sailors beside the lapping water, had actually tried to en- 
visage for a grim band of plotters a commonwealth not 
built of blood, had actually paused to put new life into a 
doddering old rabbi, and actually played with ghetto chil- 
dren on the steps in the sun. The reporter was quite aware 
that out of his own surmises and the facts he had un- 
earthed he might have woven a splendid story. But yet he 
kept the story to himself, and never gave it to the tabloid 
newspaper he served, nor yet to any advertising firm for 
broadcasting. 


BOOKS 


Mind, Matter and “Events”’ 


Philosophy. W. W. Norton Com- 


pany, $3.00. 
. FORMIDABLE TITLE for a moderate sized volume— 


By Bertrand Russell. 


“Philosophy.” Professor W. G. Sumner was once asked 

by a trusting co-ed to tell all about evolution in two min- 

utes. He refused to try. But Nicholas Murray Butler pub- 
lished a pamphlet of 25 pages under the same comprehensive 
title as that which Mr. Russell gives to his book. After all, a 
good deal can be said, even about philosophy, in 300 pages, 
and Russell proceeds with no sense of haste. His qualifications 
for the task are an exceptional ability to think with consecutive- 
ness and continuity, a critical ruthlessness which delivers him 
from the idols of the tribe as well as from those of the market- 
place, and a touch-and-go style that makes it as difficult to lay 
down his book unfinished as it often is to persevere to the end 
of an equally pretentious discussion. As for ruthless irrever- 
ence toward the sacred cows of the metaphysicians, it requires 
no less than that to say of Kant that, despite his reputation as 
the greatest of modern philosophers, “to my mind he was a 
mere misfortune,” and that he “deluged the world with muddle 
and mystery from which it is only now beginning to emerge.” 
The author criticizes both behaviorism and the “Gestalt 
psychology” which is being put forward to supplant it. Both 
use experiments on animal behavior. But, generally speaking, 
“all the animals that have been carefully observed have behaved 


so as to confirm the philosophy in which the observer believed 
before his observations began.” Besides, animals subjected to 
experiment surprisingly develop the national characteristics of 
the experimenters. Thus Watson’s caged rats rush violently 
around like Americans until they hit upon the solution of the 
puzzle, while Kohler’s apes, with food just out of reach and 
sticks and boxes at hand, sit down reflectively like German 
philosophers to think out a way of reaching the “objective.” 
A footnote gently jeers at Kéhler for calling a banana “the 
objective’—“because the word banana is too humble for a 
learned work. The pictures disclose the fact ‘that objective’ 
was a mere banana.” There is a certain amount of airy persi- 
flage in all this, but the analysis of behaviorism’s treatment of 
memory as verbal habit is acute and, I think, devastating. 

The philosophical position which Russell defends is that of 
“neutral monism.” The units of which the world of experience 
and reality is built up are “events” in which there is no duality: 
of subject and object. “An event is something occupying a 
small finite amount of space-time.” It is, or may be, the datum 
for both physics and psychology. Matter and mind are both 
considered as, practically, emergent from events. Mind is a 
group of mental events, not a single simple entity, and “mental 
events are events in a region combining sensitivity and the law 
of learned reactions to a marked extent.” Mind is not a structure 
of material units. “The difference between physics and psychol- 
ogy is analogous to that between a postman’s knowledge of let- 
ters and the knowledge of a recipient of letters. The postman 
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knows the movements of many letters, the recipient knows the 
contents of a few.” 

Reducing subject and object to the primal unity of “events” 
does not supply any magic formula for solving the problem 
of getting valid and verifiable subjective knowledge of objec- 
tive reality, though it reinterprets the problem. Belief cannot 
be limited to absolute theoretical verification, for verification 
both of non-mental events aryl of the mental events of others is 
impossible. “Thus I am reduced to what is called solipsism, 
i. e., the theory that I alone exist. This is a view which is hard 
to refute, but still harder to believe. I once received a letter 
from a philosopher who professed to be solipsist, but was sur- 
prised that there were no others!” 

Both mind and matter are structures composed of a more 
primitive stuff which is neither mental nor material. This is 
the neutral monism suggested by Mach’s “Analysis of Sensa- 
tions,” developed in William James’ “Essays in Radical Em- 
piricism,” and advocated by John Dewey, Ralph Barton Perry 
and other American realists. 

lo summarize: Man, necessarily the instrument of his own 
knowledge, is primarily an instrument sensitive to certain 
features of environment. Modern physics has revealed matter 
as lacking those solid and substantial qualities formerly at- 
tributed to it. The theory of relativity has substituted space- 
time for the separate categories of space and time, and makes 
of the physical world a four-dimensional continuum of events 
instead of a three-dimensional mass composed of particles of 
matter persistent through time. At the same time, the concep- 
tion of causality has undergone change and the physical world 
is not so rigidly deterministic as it was believed to be during 
the last 250 years. Man cannot be understood by reference 
solely to his overt acts. Contrary to the view of the behavior- 
ists, there are important facts which can be known only when 
the observer and the observed are the same person. As to the 
universe, “while our knowledge of what it is has become less 
than it was formerly supposed to be, our knowledge of what it 
may be is enormously increased. Instead of being shut in within 
narrow walls, of which every nook and cranny could be ex- 
plored, we find ourselves in an open world of free possibilities, 
where much remains unknown because there is so much to 
know. The attempt to prescribe to the universe by means of a 
priori principles has broken down, leaving to experience the 
task of deciding, where decision is possible, between the many 
worlds which logic offers to our choice.” ; 

Surely nothing could be less dogmatic than this outcome, 
but it is neither indifference nor agnosticism. It is, in fact, not 
utterly unakin to the despised Kant's “practical reason,” though 
the points of difference are sufficient to save Mr. Russell from 
the charge of inconsistency at this point. Philosophy has its 
tasks; not, however, the task of proving that the world is 
good, or that the universe is friendly, or of reaching edify- 
ing conclusions. Philosophy is a part of the pursuit of knowl- 
ecige, and “we cannot limit this pursuit by insisting that the 
knowledge obtained shall be such as we have thought edifying 
before we obtained it.” The essential condition of knowledge is 
the open mind 


WHINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Books in Briet 


HE BEST single book on Catholicism by a Catholic, of 
the half dozen that I have recently read, is Toe Faita 
or Tut RoMAN Cuurcu, by C. C. Martindale, S. J. 
(Doubleday Doran, $2.00). It is a volume in the excellent 
series edited by L. P. Jacks, “The Faiths: Varieties of Religious 


Expression.” Here is a clear statement of what Catholics be- 
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lieve, and why. Catholicism puts her best foot forward, for it 
is an apologetic written chiefly for protestant readers. It an- 
swers, from the Catholic point of view, many objections and 
does so without gratuitous insult to any other faith. Many 
questions are left unanswered, including some very important 
ones concerning the attitude of Catholicism to toleration and to 
the state, but the subject is large and the book is small—and 
excellent within its limits. 

Tue Repustic AND THE CHURCH, by John A. McClorey, 
S. J. (B. Herder Book Co., 2nd ed., $2.00), contains six lec- 
tures, two of which are devoted to a general exposition of the 
characteristics of Americanism and to showing the consistency 
of Catholicism with it, and the other four to justifying the atti- 
tude of the Catholic church in opposition to divorce and birth- 
control. The argument in both cases is injured by the in- 
clusion of some points that are too weak to stand alone, to say 
nothing of supporting anything else. There is more than casual 
mention, also, of Catholicism’s opposition to federal encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the states—apparently with prohibition, 
education and marriage laws chiefly in mind. 


Mr. Theodore Schroeder, the author and publisher of AL 
SMITH, THE PoPE AND THE PRESIDENCY, is strongly of the opin- 
ion that Americanism and Catholicism are mutually incompati- 
ble. In a series of chapters he rehearses the historic instances 
of conflict between church and state and the classic assertions 
of the supremacy of church over state. This is Gov. Smith’s 
“limbo of defunct controversies.” Then follows, occupying 
most of the book, a detailed analysis of Gov. Smith’s reply to 
the Marshall letter, showing that it does not answer the ques- 
tions that were asked and that it lacks that quality of straight- 
forwardness for which many have praised it. 

W. E. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
What Is the Anti-Saloon League? 


(See editorial on page 370) 
Epviror THe CuHristian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of February 23 you have an editorial under 
the title “Mr. Kresge’s Money,” in which you argue that the 
anti-saloon league should return Mr. Kresge’s donation. 

In my opinion, the anti-saloon league is under no obligations 
to return this money because, forsooth, Mr. Kresge’s character 
is a stench in the nostrils of decent people. Incidentally I hope 
that the anti-saloon league will soon be conducted in such a way 
that your paper will not feel that it is its bounden duty to attack 
the league so constantly and viciously as you are now doing. 
The anti-saloon league may go on the rocks. It is possible that 
its work is done, but if it is to fail I hope it will be defeated by 
the enemies of the eighteenth amendment and not by its suppos- 
edly good friends. 1 think the league made a mistake in sup- 
porting Mr. Smith in Illinois, but why this continued nagging 
against the league? 

Your journal argues that because prohibition has a moral sig- 
nificance, therefore, the churches are interested in it, and because 
the churches are interested, therefore, Mr. Kresge’s money 
should be refused. 

The anti-saloon league is not engaged in a Christian crusade 
any more than it is in a great economic battle. I grant you that 
every economic battle has a moral aspect. If this country had 
waited for the churches to pass the eighteenth amendment it 
would have waited in vain. The strongest force for putting 


Colorado dry in 1916 was the anti-saloon league, backed by the 
churches, the republican party and the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
company. This being true, where does the character of the con- 
tributors to the league play any part? 
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It is the primary business of the anti-saloon league to compel 
law-breakers to obey the law. Obedience to law is an appeal 
which should find a hearty response in the mind of any patriotic 
citizen, Christian or non-Christian. The league, as such, has 
no business whatever mixing itself up with Mr. Kresge’s morals. 

If the “inner circle of counselors and supporters” of the anti- 
saloon league do not wish to associate personally with Mr. 
Kresge let them resign their offices. Frankly, I should think 
their own self respect would lead them to do so but this is a per- 
sonal question between Mr. Kresge and the individual director 
of the anti-saloon league. 

By no possible inference can it be said that the anti-saloon 
league condones Mr. Kresge’s moral conduct when they accept 
his money. If the league were organized to crusade against 
adultery then they should turn Mr. Kresge’s dollars down. I 
hate Mr. Kresge’s method of sweat-shop female labor in his 
stores, by means of which he has amassed his millions, but the 
league is not organized to fight Mr. Kresge’s outrageous labor 
policy. 

When the Young Men's Christian association was conducting 
its building campaign in Detroit Mr. Kresge subscribed largely 
to the fund, and the association accepted his money. But when the 
general manager of the Detroit stores, the president of the Detroit 
Young Men’s Christian association, attempted to control the plat- 
form of the association in deciding whether the president of the 
American federation of labor should speak under the associa- 
tion’s auspices, then it was time to force the issue and to return 
Mr. Kresge’s donation. This the association did not do, I think 
to their discredit. 

The editor of The Christian Century has not thought through 
with his accustomed clarity the editorial on “Mr. Kresge’s 
Money.” 


Denver, Colo. Wituram E. Sweet. 


Enitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I thoroughly agree with your editorial on “Mr. Kresge’s 
Money.” The cause of prohibition and clean morals would be 
enormously strengthened, if the anti-saloon league would take 
the high stand you advocate. Theoretically, the league has a 
moral right to keep the money; and technically, its conscience 
may be not hurt in doing so. But the practical outcome will be 
to weaken the reform for which it contends. 

I have heard it suggested that the evidence by which the 
divorce was granted in New York state was “framed,” because 
in that state proved immorality is the only ground for divorce. 
But if this is at all true, Mr. Kresge ought to expose the fraud, 
clear his name and thus make his gift to the league as powerful 
for good as it can possibly be. 

I believe that if the league surrendered its right to this money, 
as long as there is a shadow upon it, it would rally enough 
friends to its aid so that its treasury would not suffer. And in 
addition such action would furnish a moral tonic to the church 
life of America that would arouse unlimited enthusiasm for every 
crusade for public righteousness. 

East Grand Boul. M. E. church, 

Detroit, Mich. 


WiriiaM C. S. Petrowe. 


Eliminating Rural Com petition 


Eprtor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The Christian Century habitually overlooks the real 
problem of spending home mission money on country churches, 
some of them competitive, with which the denominations are 
confronted. I have known Fred Eastman and Ralph Felton for 
years, and I suppose that I have the same disposition as they 
have. I study the same set of facts as they do; but I sit in com- 
mittees, as they do not, in which the question is decided whether 
to spend money on the maintaining of a country church or a 
down-town city church. This is the administrative act so fre- 
quently denounced. I venture to believe that if Fred Eastman 
had stayed in the Presbyterian board and had administered, as I 
have done, the limited funds at the disposal of that board in any 
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particular area, he would have voted as I have voted for grants 
of money to country churches, some of them competitive. Of 
course, he did not stay, but resigned. His dramatic action has 
only very indirectly affected the real issue. The problem is not 
easy of solution. At the Cleveland conference one of the edi- 
tors of The Christian Century, Dr. Alva W. Taylor, announced 
that “five hundred country churches of his own denomination 
were dead.” Then pausing impressively, he said, “Thank God 
for that.” His remarks did not bring conviction to my mind. 
The solution is not to be found in the destruction or abandon- 
ment of the country churches, even if some of them are com- 
petitive. It must be found, if it is found at all, in better ad- 
ministration. 

Will you permit me to call attention to the article written by 
myself and published in a recent issue of The Christian Century? 
It is a proposal that we administer the pastors’ salaries in the 
country and in the down-town parts of cities, where confessedly 
our denominations are failing, by denominational funds. This 
is not, however, a mission fund, but a businesslike fiscal arrange- 
ment called “central fund,” such as is the custom among the 
free churches of Great Britain. 
funds would be free, as Fred Eastman insisted they should be 
free, for expenditure upon purely missionary work 


If this were done, the mission 


Moreover, the churches gladly give to the support of country 
churches and down-town city churches. 
experience of British free churches, in which the central fund 
is the best supported of all the concerns of the churches. In 
the work of this Presbyterian board we find that the contribut- 
ing churches prefer to give to a going concern even more than 
to give to a missionary venture. They prefer to hear about the 
adventure, but to give to a country church. That is a point that 
Fred Eastman overlooked. So strong is this preference of con- 
tributing churches that it is organized in Britain into a business- 
like system, comparable to banking. Its receipts are steadier 
and the churches are freed in a large part of their work from 
the recurring deficits of American home missions as well as 
This 
proposal to administer the salary of all pastors alike would 
avoid the alternatives with which you confront us in your edi- 
torial. You imply that we should dump the country churches in 
the way Alva Taylor demanded, “Five hundred Disciple churches 
abandoned; thank God.” The alternative is to maintain country 
churches by missionary benevolence. This degrades them and 
reduces them to a lower status. Between these yawning chasms 
| propose that we walk securely toward self-respect in the min- 
istry. 


This is shown by the 


from the necessity of borrowing annually at the bank, 


Forget the weaker churches. Inaugurate a system through 
which the whole denomination will support each pastor and se- 
Do this by use of the whole legal- 
ized force of the denomination as a business enterprise, but not 
as a charity. 

The system I have proposed would create the power which 


cure him a minimum salary. 


It would create in the individual denomination 
an authority, stated in business terms, which could for the first 
time constrain a local church to go out of existence. 


no one now has. 


At present 
none of the great communions can compel a competitive church 
of their own faith to quit. The administering power in none 
of the great denominations is concentrated. It is in vain, there- 
fore, to hold comity conferences and expect them to do anything. 
Boards can enter into a “gentleman’s agreement,” such as you 
mention in Montana, Idaho, and Utah, and in parts of Washing- 
ton, California, and North Dakota. In these sparsely settled 
sections agreements have indeed been made that the denomina- 
tions will respect one another's division of territory. One ad- 
mires politeness and especially when it is useful; but that is all 
these agreements mean. Out in that country people are so few 
and areas so vast that the denominations deserve small credit 
for their agreement to avoid one another. The real test of the 
denominations in their respect for one another should come in 
the southern Appalachians where there are more persons living 
than in all the states you mention. 
is the arena of comity. 
Presbyterian board of national missions, 
New York City. 


In these congested sections 


Warren H. Witson, 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Rev. Elwood Worcester Says 
Dark Age Is Upon Us 

In a recent sermon, Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, of Emmanuel church, Boston, 
made the statement that he believed a 
“dark age” is upon us. Of all fhe changes 
which are taking place today in the world, 
he indicates as the most important “the 
changed attitude of youth in regard to 
marriage, which many of them regard as 
superfluous, unnecessary, and ridiculous.” 
“The form and conception of marriage to 
which we are accustomed,” he declared, 
“is not a new nor an arbitrary arrange- 
ment, and it cannot be overthrown with- 
out changing the very basis of society.” 


Methodists in Great 
Hospital Service 

A recent report of the activities of the 
hospitals, homes and deaconess work 
of the Methodist board told of the dedi- 
cation of St. Luke’s hospital, Cleveland, 
erected at a cost of $5,000,000; the gift 
of $2,500,000 to Christ hospital, Cincin- 
nati, for a new building and nurses’ home 
and of $1,000,000 for a medical research 
laboratory; a gift of $750,000 to the 
Methodist children’s home at Detroit; 
and the establishment of the Palmer hos- 
pital for cancer research at Boston. “The 
total property valuation and endowment 
for all hospitals and homes in the United 
States represents $75,000,000, an increase 
of $36,000,000 since 1920,” the report 
stated. 


Bishop Freeman 
Visits Chicago 

Bishop James E. Freeman, Episcopal 
bishop of Washington, D. C., spoke at the 
Chicago Sunday evening club March 11, 
his theme being “Understanding the 
Times,” and during the week gave lenten 
addresses at a local theater at the noon 
hour. Bishop Freeman is much in the 
public eye at this time because of his lead- 
ership in the building of the cathedral at 
Washington, which it is hoped may be- 
come “the Westminster Abbey of Amer- 
ica.” When completed, the cathedral— 
which is located on Mount St. Alban— 
will cost thirty millions. General Per- 
shing is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the cathedral movement. 


Rev. A. L. Wilson Begins Work 
At Kenwood Church, Chicago 

The successor to Dr. A. J. McCartney, 
at Kenwood church, Chicago, Rev. Alfred 
L. Wilson, comes from a seven year pas- 
torate at First Presbyterian church, Can- 
ton, O. He preached his first sermons in 
Chicago March 11. The Chicago church 
—formerly called the Kenwood Evangel- 
ical—has had but three pastors. It is the 
oldest interdenominational church in the 
city. Dr. Wilson is a Princeton seminary 
graduate. 


Famous Actress Discusses 
Church’s Relations to Drama 

In an address before the church and 
drama association, at White Plains, N. Y., 
Edith Wynne Matthison, widely-famed 
actress, made this declaration: “The right 
attitude of the church toward the drama 
at this moment of its history does not 
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consist in a weak acquiescence with cur- 
rent theatrical opinion. The function of 
the church is to be frankly and passion- 
ately messianic—and not to be afraid to 
say so because Messrs. Mencken and Na- 


than do not like it. Nor need the church, 
in its reawakening to the influence of the 
drama, fix its attention solely upon the big 
popular moving pictures and spectacular 
productions, because they represent the 


British Table Talk 


London, February 28. 
T WAS with a mingled sense of regret, 
compassion and relief that we read this 
morning the report of the commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the charges made 
against Mr. Gregory and other civil serv- 
ants. Many rumors 
The Civil Service have been flying 
Inquiry about—and not grow- 
ing less with the days 
—since the names first came out in an 
action before the courts. The government 
has acted swiftly and severely. Mr. Greg- 
ory is dismissed from the service; Mr. 
O'Malley is permitted to resign, and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Maxse is severely rep- 
rimanded and forfeits three years’ senior- 
ity. It is held to be proved that they 
speculated in francs, and so acted in a 
manner inconsistent with their obliga- 
tions as civil servants. “Least of all ought 
foreign exchange speculation to have been 
undertaken by those to whom, from the 
nature of their work, the sensitiveness and 
suspicions of foreign countries with re- 
gard to such dealings in their currency 
cannot have been unfamiliar’: so the 
board of inquiry. At the same time the 
men concerned are acquitted of the 
charge of using or trying to use official 
information. There has been no “graft.” 
The fact that one of them lost £20,000 does 
not appear to support the charge that he 
had any advantages from his official 
standing! The charge established is one 
of speculation in currencies. Many have 
been busy on this form of gambling, but 
it is altogether unbecoming and impossi- 
ble that civil servants should join in such 
“flutters.” And they have been heavily 
punished. At the same time Mr. Gregory 
has been entirely exonerated from the 
charge of using the Zinovieff letter epi- 
sode to help his financial fortunes. This 
would have been a most serious charge, 
but happily there is nothing in it. The 
sum of the matter is that we are relieved 
that things are not worse, and at the same 
time our pride has been wounded. The 
civil service has always been regarded as 
beyond the reach of blame. Happily 
nothing is alleged but indiscretion, and a 
lack of that delicate sense of the fitness 
of things which has marked and sstill 
marks this service. 
* * * 
London Congregationalists 
Plan an £80,000 Fund 
There is in these days a shifting of pop- 
ulation in London which might arouse 
attention even in an American city. As a 
rule we are not mobile in this country. 
But very swiftly new estates have been 
developed in London; industries have been 
moved; great multitudes are leaving the 
center of London for outer suburbs. In 
five years 130,000 houses have been built; 
in 1927 there were 43,000. In certain dis- 


tricts new colonies have been established. 
What is to be done for the spiritual life 
of these men and women and children, so 
quickly uprooted? Soon at Becontree, 
for example, there will be a population as 
big as that of Brighton. And Brighton 
has scores of churches. This trekking in 
modern cities should make an urgent ap- 
peal to the churches. Public opinion has 
made it imperative that the housing prob- 
lem must be faced. The churches de- 
manded that there should be more and 
better houses. Now the challenge is put 
to the churches. “Here are the houses; 
here are the people; what are you going to 
do for them? The Congregationalists of 
London have some splendid leaders, no- 
tably the secretary, the Rev. R. J. Evans, 
one of the wisest men in the Congrega- 
tional churches of these times. They are 
calling now for a fund to help in the build- 
ing of new churches. The Congre- 
gationalists have never been as mobile as 
others. This is partly due to their deeply- 
rooted independence. But they are awak- 
ening to the need of some means whereby 
they can act and move more swiftly. The 
older independency was better adapted to 
an England of small towns and villages, 
where the movements of population were 
slow. Now in the modern city something 
more mobile is needed, and is being pro- 
vided. Yesterday at the Mansion house 
the lord mayor presided over a meeting 
called to launch the scheme. It was a 
welcome and significant fact that one of 
the speakers was Sir Henry Jackson, who 
is a member of the Church of England. 
In our big cities the danger is not to be 
met by churches in competition one 
against the other; it is an hour for a 
united advance against the most formid- 
able of all perils, that of sheer indifference 
to all religion. 

7 7 
“Liberia No Longer a 
Laughing-stock” 

The day has passed for ever when Li- 
beria could be called a laughing stock. In 
such words Bishop Campbell of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal church mission in Liberia 
expressed his confidence in his parish, 
which he has left for furlough in the 
states, taking London on his way. The 
little country of Liberia is waking up fast. 
Modernity has come to it in the lighting 
of its streets and the building of its 
roads, as well as in the radio station and 
the rubber plantations, where a fine trade 
school has been started. Liberia in fact 
is now placed on a sound economic basis. 
Mr. Sibley, the educational advisor of the 
government, works in close cooperation 
with the missions. The bishop knows well 
that celebrated African evangelist, Wil- 
liam Wade Harris. “I last saw the 
Prophet Harris in July,” he said, “I can’t 

(Continued on next page) 
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investment of so many millions of dollars. 
Nor need it relegate to the dust-bin its 
own proper critical theological acumen, 
when dealing with a play that calls itself 
religious, whose only inspiration is that of 











BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 


say his age, but he is evidently now a very 
old man. Physically he is active, but 
mentally he is now becoming a little child- 
sh. He is perfectly genuine, however, as 
| can testify from a long experience. . . . 
He lives in a small native hut in poverty, 
and I always try to give him some help 
when we meet for he needs it. He still 
wears his prophet’s garb.” This is the 
man who has won nearly a hundred thou- 
sand Africans to the Christian faith, and 
had waited for five or six years for fur- 
ther instruction, before Mr. Platt arrived. 
A strange episode in the story of the 
church of these days! 
> 7 > 

And So Forth 

A six weeks’ visit from the beginning of 
May next is promised by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in his last letter to a member 
of his British council. He has been so 
busy that he doubts whether he will have 
enough energy left to lecture. But in any 
case he will be able to play the organ... . 
The death of Prince Lichnowsky removes 
one more of the men whose life might 
have continued to run in pleasant ways 
but for the war. His evidence will always 
have to be taken into account when the 
irigins of the war are discussed. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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the box-office. No, we want our clergy to 
be our prophets, our leaders as of old. We 
want the church to be the power, the sac- 
ramental mother of our lives, so that Art 
may be once more her devoted daughter 
and handmaiden.” 


Nearly 2,000 Christian 
Science Churches 

Late reports announce that there were 
in the United States, in 1926, 1,913 
churches and societies of the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, with 202,098 members. 
In 1906, the last previous census year for 
which information for this denomination 
is available, there were 635 churches, re- 
porting 85,717 members. 


Dr. Cadman Not Leaving 
Brooklyn Church 

One of the British periodicals reported 
recently that Dr. S. Parkes Cadman had 
resigned from Central Congregational pul- 
pit, Brooklyn, to give his entire time to 
radio preaching. Inquiry from Dr. Cad- 
man’s secretary brings a reply that Dr. 
Cadman has not resigned from the Brook- 
lyn church, nor has he any intention of 
doing so. 


Providence Churches in 
Evangelistic Campaign 

An unusual campaign of evangelism is 
being conducted by the Providence, R. L, 
evangelistic association, an organization of 
laymen from the various churches, and the 
organized men’s Bible classes of 30 
churches. These united in inviting Dr. 
Milford Lyon and his associates to put on 
a month’s meetings in a large downtown 
church edifice which had been vacant for 
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a year. Dr. Lyon speaks also at the noon 
hour to large crowds assembled at a local 
theater. This is the seventh campaign of 
this character conducted by Dr. Lyon in 
the same community. 


Arthur Nash Policies to Be 
Continued by Nash Tailors 

At a convention of 52 branch managers, 
representing a field force of 2,000 sales- 
men, it was decided that “every human ef- 
fort within our power would be put forth 
in the interest of human relationships in 
our business.” It was one of Mr. Nash’s 
last requests that a new “quality program” 
should be inaugurated in the factory. 


Rev. Samuel J. Skevington 
Returns to the East 

After nine years at Belden avenue Bap- 
tist church, Chicago, and seven years with 
First Baptist church, Hollywood, Cai, 
Rev. Samuel J. Skevington now returns to 
the east to become pastor at Temple Bap- 
tist church, Albany, N. Y. Among his 
first tasks will be the building of a new 
“temple” to cost about a third of a million. 


A National Religious 
Radio Program 

The federal council, the greater New 
York federation of churches and the Bed- 
ford branch of the Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, 
have formed a joint committee that prom- 
ises the largest practical use of radio 
for religious broadcasting on a national 
scale. Programs will be sent out through 
the red and blue networks of the Na- 
tional broadcasting company, comprising 
37 stations. Dr. Charles S. MacFarland 
is chairman of the general committee. 
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York Federation will be continued, in- 
cluding the national youth broadcast from 


Special Correspondence from the Southwest 


Waco, Tex., March'5. 
LL TEXAS is astir over the approach- 
ing democratic national convention in 
Houston. It was to be expected that the 
churches would be touched with much of 
the excitement, especially since the lead- 
ing issue in the con- 


Politics in the Lone vention is to be that 


Star State of Al Smith against 

the field. Prominent 
laymen in the churches, such as Cone 
Johnson of Tyler and Cullen F. Thomas 


of Dallas, are seeking to organize the dry 
forces to prevent the Texas delegation 
from being delivered to the New York 
governor. However, many of the leading 
politicians apparently are just as deter- 
mined that Texas shall align itself with the 
Smith cohorts. Happily the arguments 
pro and con are less about the candidate's 
church affiliation than about the man him- 
self and his principles. Readers will re- 
call that the last democratic national con- 
vention held in the south was in Charles- 
ton in 1860, when two tickets resulted, 
one led by Douglas and the other by 
Breckenridge. Abraham Lincoln was cho- 
sen president. It is now being freely pre- 
dicted in Texas that should wet Al Smith be 
nominated by the democrats and dry Her- 
bert Hoover by the republicans, Hoover 
niight carry the state. At least he would 
cause a tremendous slump in the demo- 
cratic majority, and there are those in 
large numbers who prophesy the disinte- 
gration of the democratic party with new 
national alignments. 
* * * 

Immigration Proposals Agitate 
The Southwest 

The Box bili pending in Congress, 
which proposes to apply the 2 per cent 
immigration quota to Mexico, South and 
Central America, Canada and adjacent is- 
lands, has produced considerable agitation 


in the southwest. The present immigra- 
tion from Mexico amounts to about 50,- 
000 annually. Owing to the tenuous 
boundary line between the two nations 
thousands enter illegally. Strong opposi- 
ticn to the proposed restriction, however, 


has developed by reason of the serious 
effect upon the agricultural and industrial 
interests of this section. Mexican labor 


is efficient, cheap, and very satisfactory 
from other standpoints, and employers 
want no restriction. Congressman Box 
has introduced a supplementary bill to 


increase the number of patrolmen along 
the border to 600 as a further assurance 
against illegal entry. It is reported that 
President Coolidge and the state depart- 
ment are opposed to the bill for diplo- 
matic reasons. The churches are deeply in- 
terested because since the recent religious 
troubles in Mexico thousands of Catholic 
priests, nuns and other functionaries have 
crossed into Texas. At present there are 
about two million Mexicans in Texas and 
New Mexico, although the government 
census would not show so many because 
that does not include the Mexicans born 
here. Protestant churches are fairly ac- 
tive through the agencies of their home 
mission churches, schools and colportage, 


and are making some notable advances 
among the Mexicans. 
a a 
Entertaining Both Gipsys 
At Once 
A unique evangelistic situation was cre- 
ated a few days since when the two gyp- 
sies, father and son, renowned English 
preachers, conducted campaigns in neigh- 
boring centers in Texas. Gipsy Smith, 
sr., held union revival meetings in the oil 
town of Mexia, population 15,000, and at 
the same time Gipsy Smith, jr., led the 
First, Trinity and Central Presbyterian, 
First Methodist and First Baptist churches 
in Waco, population 50,000. The father 
came the fifty miles to Waco one day and 
addressed an audience of 4,000 in the First 
Baptist church. In the Mexia meetings 
thousands of decisions are reported; in 
the Waco revival not so many. But what- 
ever the number received into the churches 
the verdict is that the type of evangelism 
was superior to that ordinarily shown by 
professional evangelists in these parts. 
* *~ 7 
Baptists Reach Another 
Financial Goal 
The Baptists of Texas are just conclud- 
ing the second battle in their Conquest 
campaign for $6,000,000 led by Dr. George 
W. Truett of Dallas as general director. 
He has had associated with him H. L. 
Kokernot, millionaire ranchman of San 
Antonio as general chairman, Dr. L. R. 
Scarborough, president of the Southwest- 
ern Baptist theological seminary, as gen- 
eral organizet, and Dr. J. M. Dawson, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist church, Waco, as 
publicity director. In the first engage- 
ment last year more than $750,000 was 
secured, and this year the effort is to ob- 
tain $1,500,000, all of which will be ap- 
plied on debts against twelve educational 
institutions, headed by Baylor university, 
six hospitals, one newspaper, the state ex- 
ecutive board, and Texas’ share in the debt 
on Southwide mission boards. This 
amount is over and above the regular de- 
nominational budget of $1,000,000 for cur- 
rent support. 
+ + 
Southern Methodists Facing 
Educational Readjustments 
Methodists of Texas have just named 
through Bishop Moore an _ educational 
committee of twelve which will “work out 
a plan for the ultimate unification of the 
schools, the object of which is to prevent, 
by centralization of efforts and adminis- 
tration of finances, such indebtedness as 
faces all but one of these institutions.” 
The total of indebtedness reported ap- 
proaches $2,000,000. The exception is 
Southern Methodist university at Dallas, 
which draws its increasing support from 
the whole south. Baptists have had a 
similar educational commission for some 
months struggling with the question of 
elimination, consolidation and relocation 
involving all of their numerous schools 
from the least to the greatest. It is hardly 
probable that they will recommend the 
removal of Baylor university from Waco. 
J. M. Dawson. 
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the Waldorf Astoria hotel at 3 to 4 
o'clock with Dr. Daniel A. Poling as 
the speaker and the national religious 
service from Aeolian hall at 5:30 to 6:30 
o'clock at which Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick speaks. Also the men’s conference, with 


THE 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman presiding, con- 
ducted by the Bedford branch Y. M.C. A., 
which has now been increased to 18 radio 
stations. The plans of the committee call 
for the same arrangement by the federal 
council with federations of churches in 


Special Correspondence from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 7. 
PItTssuRcs prides herself upon her 
educational status. Think of it! The 
University of Pittsburgh has about 9,000 
students and is building the famous “ca- 
thedral of learning” 34 stories, more or 
less, high. Carnegie institute 
A Modern of technology has about 
Athens 5,000 students and its beauti- 
ful campus, adjoining Schen- 
ley park, has recently been enlarged by 
valuable lands. The Carnegie library 
school enrols something like 100 pupils 
who are in training to become librarians. 
Out here in our charming East End, the 
Pennsylvania college for women, situated 
in exclusive Woodland road, cares for the 
culture of over 500 young women. The 
Catholics have Duquesne university with, 
perhaps, 1,500 students or more. In addi- 
tion we have two theological seminaries 
where more than 100 budding theologs are 
being trained. All told, we must have well 
over 16,000 students in schools of higher 
learning. Not so bad for a factory town, 
you must admit, however reluctantly. 
7 * . 
The Coming of 
Dr. McKibben 
The newest addition to the forces of re- 
ligion in our town is Dr. Frank M. Mc- 
Kibben, who comes to take the chair of 
religious education at Pitt. Dr. Lenhart 
invited a group of us preachers to meet 
this new man at the University club last 
week, at luncheon. We were all delighted 
with Dr. McKibben. He hails from North- 
western university. His last work has 
been done in Baltimore, Md., where he 
had hundreds of church people together in 
a great class, training them in the high 
art of teaching genuine religion to all 
sorts of people. While his tastes and edu- 
cation qualify him for the most advanced 
type of work in his field, his deep interest 
in the Sunday school leads him into most 
helpful relations with the plain teacher in 
‘the plain school. Chosen after a long 
search and from among many applicants, 
we wish Dr. McKibben many happy and 
fruitful years in this stronghold of Cal- 
vinism. 
* * * 
A Century of 
Theology 
Within recent weeks we have celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing, in these parts, of the Western the- 
ological seminary. Occupying beautiful 
and substantial buildings over on the 
north side, formerly known as Allegheny, 
with a strong faculty and over eighty 
students, this seminary is highly regarded 
in our midst. Dr. James A. Kelso is the 
president. He is a man of light and lead- 
ing, having studied in Germany and hav- 
ing lived for a time in the orient. Not only 
a student, but an able administrator is Dr. 
Kelso. While the school is under the 
Presbyterian general assembly and boasts 
that it has never quarreled with it—even 


as Thoreau said that he had never quar- 
reled with God—still it receives men from 
all denominations, and seeks students 
from all evangelical groups without dis- 
crimination. Strangely enough the ortho- 
dox seem to consider the seminary ortho- 
dox and the liberals seem to like it also; 
perhaps this is because the school pos- 
sesses genuine religion and teaches Jesus 
Christ. Among the men best known upon 
the faculty are Dr. James H. Snowden 
and Dr. William R. Farmer. It is my 
happy privilege to be a member of a club 
to which both of these men belong. Theo- 
logical professors, they are yet most de- 
lightful human beings. Dr. Snowden is 
author of a number of books, which all of 
you have read. The range of his reading 
and the balance of his conclusions are 
remarkable. Dr. Farmer is an outstand- 
ing man in sociology; there is no man in 
the world whom I would rather follow in 
this field. A master in the field of the 
New Testament, he has, with rare human 
interest, built thereon a social philosophy 
which is sound and sympathetic. Both men 
have ready wit and enliven our meetings 
with brilliant observations and _ retorts. 
One hundred and forty missionaries have 
gone forth from the halls of this seminary 
and hundreds of noted preachers and 
teachers have carried its sturdy faith and 
spirit over the entire world. 
> a > 

The Difficulty of 
Church Work 

One day last week a pastor just slip- 
ping over the peak of middle-life and a 
philosopher sat in a university building 
looking far out over the housetops and 
spires of a city. Said the pastor: “Church 
work grows more difficult every year,” 
and he sighed a righteous sigh. Replied 
the philosopher: “I wonder if that is 
true.” Then followed a long and inter- 
esting dialogue, which we may not report 
here because of space, although it might 
be most profitable. But we may sum it 
up. Drawn out by the philosopher, the 
pastor admitted that it was much easier 
now than ever before, in his career, to se- 
cure new members, perhaps ten times 
easier. With a sort of shudder the preacher 
recalled his first parish and the long Sun- 
days between converts. Easier, too, much 
easier, to secure an audience. Twenty- 
five years before the pastor had preached 
to pitiable little groups, but he had for- 
gotten that. Contrasts of startling vivid- 
ness came out under the prodding of the 
insistent Socrates. For instance, the pas- 
tor now preaches in a magnificent church 
—think of those chapels of former days 
without grace or beauty. Again, consider 
the music of former days—reed organs 
instead of pipe, discordant quartets in- 
stead of balanced choruses. After the con- 
versation the pastor went off by himself 
and continued these contrasts, and he 
came to the decided conclusion that an 

(Continued on page 394) 
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all the larger cities as they develop in 
radio resources. 


Ludwig Describes His Coming 
Life of Jesus 

Emil Ludwig, Napoleon biographer, 
whose new life of Jesus, entitled, “The 
Son of Man,” is soon to appear, indicates 
that his aim in the book is “to present a 
perfectly human man called Christ and to 
avoid the technical word Christ.” 
Pastor Heads Bible Department 
Of College 

Rev. John W. Myers, pastor at First 
Reformed church, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been elected head of the department of 
Bible and religious education at Catawba 
college, Salisbury, N. C. Dr. Myers has 
served as director of religious education 
in Brocton, Mass., and in Schenectady, 
= 4 


Nine World Religions Represented 
At Philadelphia Conference 

Seven speakers, representing nine great 
religions, described the fundamentals of 
their faiths in a meeting attended by more 
than 1,300 persons at First Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, recently. This was 
the first public meeting of the Fellow- 
ship of Faith, a branch of which was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia a month ago. 
Each speaker termed the conception of 
the brotherhod of mankind as an essen- 
tial to his religion. Buddhism, Jainism 
and Sikhism were represented by Dr. 
Pundit Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, of 
India; Christianity, by Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford; Confucianism and 
Shinto, by R. Kamide, of Japan; Juda- 
ism, by Rabbi William H. Fineshriber, 
of Temple Keneseth, Israel, and Mo- 
hammedanism, by Dr. Feliz Valyi, of 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


70 Per Cent American Children 
Without Religious Instruction 

It is estimated that there are nearly 49 
million children and young people in the 
United States, of whom 70 per cent are 
not enrolled in any school where they re- 
ceive religious instruction. Of this num- 
ber, 43,000,000 are in protestant families, 
of whom 66 per cent are not so enrolled. 
Of the 1,600,000 Jewish children and 
young people, 95 per cent receive no re- 
ligious instruction in any school. 


Dr. Sheldon Addresses Wichita 
Churches on “A Warless World” 

At an open meeting of the Wichita, 
Kan., council of churches, March 15, Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps,” spoke on “The Outlook for a 
Warless World.” This meeting was one 
of a series of occasions sponsored by the 
reorganized committee on international 
good will of the council of churches. 


Soviet Russia Allows 
Bible Printings 

The soviet government of Russia has 
granted permission for the printing of 
50,000 Bibles and 50,000 Testaments for 
Russians. An American committee is 
raising funds to cover the expense of the 
printing. 


World Unity Institute 
Program Announced 

An extension of the editorial policy of 
World Unity magazine is represented by 
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' the work of the institute of world unity, a 


summer school which held its first annual 
sessions last year. The program for July 
and August, 1928, will include lectures by 
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Herbert Adams Gibbons, the historian; 
Frank H. Hankins, department of sociol- 
ogy, Smith college; E. A. Burtt, depart- 
ment of philosophy, University of Chi- 


Special Correspondence from Indiana 


Sete ny March 10. 
HE MOST EXCITING EVENT in 

the church life of Indianapolis recently 
was the demand made by the men’s Bible 
class of a Baptist church that Governor 
Jackson resign his office. While acquitted 

on a legal technicality, 
Churchmen and all the evidence 
Governor Jackson showed that he had 
joined with the re- 
publican boss of the city and county in 
an attempt to bribe his predecessor, Gov- 
ernor McCray.. The revealing aspect of 
the incident is that the church, through 
its pastor and officials, immediately re- 
pudiated this action of the men’s class, 
saying it was representative of only one 
group in the church, and that not a large 
one, and that the main body of the con- 
gregation did not believe churches should 
mix in politics. The bystander wonders 
how attempted bribery on the part of an 
eminent churchman and the leading pub- 
lic official of a state is construed as poli- 
tics rather than as a thing of interest to 
Christian ethics. The Baptist association 
of southern Indiana, meeting shortly after 
this incident, gave its answer on behalf of 
its six thousand members, in a petition 
that the governor immediately resign his 
office. As individuals the overwhelming 
opinion of the membership of all church- 
men in the state is that the governor is 
morally convicted and therefore unfit. to 
fill out his term of office. But there are 
still many who agree with the Baptist 
church above mentioned, that churches 
and organized church groups, as such, 
should keep aloof from all matters of a 
civic or political nature unless they relate 
to such well established things in the so- 
cial code as prohibition, gambling, and 
those evils which the traditions have 
written down as being beyond contro- 
versy. 
. * . 

Dealing with Racial 
Misunderstandings 

The Y. W. C. A. of Indianapolis re- 
cently concluded its fourth international 
friendship week. Each year through the 
evenings of a week, groups from various 
races in the city’s life are featured in the 
program, each presenting its own view- 
point through chosen speakers and all to- 
gether listening at the close to an address 
bearing upon international and interracial 
understanding and good will. Last year 
a young colored woman, by common 
agreement, carried off the blue ribbon for 
a brilliant presentation of the case for her 
group. This year much was made of the 
effort to promote international friendship 
between children through the doll am- 
bassadors from Japan, and the organized 
campaign now on to have American 
school children present school kits to the 
children of the Mexican schools. The 
Negro Y. M. C. A. features, during each 
season, a series of Sunday afternoon mass 
meetings. They are largely attended and 
by the most intelligent colored men of 
the city. Leaders of the race present va- 


rious angles of opinion as to the state of 
progress among the colored people of this 
country, their achievements and the things 
for which they should aim. White speak- 
ers known to be friendly are welcome to 
the platform. Professor Jensen, of Butler 
university, was invited this winter to give 
a series of three critical studies of Negro 
attitudes, on the theory that they needed 
to examine their own shortcomings as 
well as their progress, and by thus taking 
a sort of moral invoice to save themselves 
from pessimism and too much self pity. 
Another important item in Negro affairs 
in the city is the increasing success and 
usefulness of Flanner house, under the 
superintendency of Rev. Henry Herod, 
pastor of a colored church in that neigh- 
borhood for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This social center literally helps 
thousands of colored people each year 
through its clinics, its employment bu- 
reau, its classes and nursery. Its great 
need is for new, larger, and more modern 
buildings, a playground and a department 
organized for the purpose of collecting 
broken and second-hand goods, employ- 
ing colored folk to refurnish and repair 
and supply hundreds of families whose 
income is too small to afford new goods. 
> - ” 

Butler University Shows 
Its Prosperity 

Butler University is making fine prog- 
ress in collecting the means for its mate- 
rial equipment. Some three millions of 
dollars have been pledged, fine new build- 
ings on the new campus are in process of 
construction and the college will move to 
its new site in Fairview park, on the 
north side of the city, next autumn. We 
wish as much might be said for its spir- 
itual progress as for its material. A rule 
was recently passed limiting the number 
of colored students that can enter the 
freshman class to ten each year. Out of 
the 1,700 students in attendance, seventy 
were colored. The ban is also severe 
on speakers of known pacifist convictions, 
and at least two very competent teachers 
have been discharged for reasons that 
would not bear investigation by any com- 
mittee representing the best traditions of 
academic freedom. , 

* * * 

Indianapolis as a 
Disciple Center 

The Disciples have held first place in 
religious news in the city’s life of late, 
through the meeting here of the Disciples’ 
congress first and then of some two hun- 
dred leaders from all over the nation, 
counseling together regarding the set-up 
for a campaign to be conducted in 1930 
for the raising of $8,000,000 as an under- 
writing for a ministerial pensions system. 
The congress devoted two days to its 
sessions, one each to questions of peace 
and church union, using the discussion 
method. Something like one hundred 
ministers attended and all the sessions 
were lively. The ministerial pensions 

(Continued on next page) 
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cago; and Nathaniel Schmidt, department 
of Semitic languages, literatures and orien- 
tal history, Cornell. Each lecturer will 
deliver a series of five lectures, followed 
by open conference, the entire course run- 
ning from July 30 to August 24. The in- 
stitute has accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by the Green Acre trustees, admin- 
istering the properties of Green Acre, 
Eliot, Maine. 


A Presbyterian Colored Mission 
For Louisville 

The Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
of Louisville, Ky., recently raised $94,000 
to provide a new building for the Presby- 
terian colored mission in that city. This 
institution, under the direction of Rev. 
John Little, has long been recognized as 
one of the most successful and important 
enterprises of its kind in the country. 


Luther League to Erect Religious 
Education Building in South America 

The Luther League of America has 
taken as an objective for the present bien- 
nium the raising of $12,000 among the 
members of its local leagues throughout 
the United Lutheran church. This sum is 
to be used for the erection of a religious 
education building at the Lutheran mis- 
sion in Buenos Aires, S. A. 


Dogma of Infallibility 
Debated 

Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, of Roslindale 
Unitarian church, Boston, debated the af- 
firmative of the question, “Resolved, that 
the Catholic dogma of infallibility is man- 
made”—Mr. Charles E. Fay, attorney at 
law and Roman Catholic layman, taking 
the negative—before the Common Cause 
forum, Boston. Mr. Fay represented the 
Catholic Truth guild, and the Common 
Cause forum is under Catholic auspices, 
but the freest forum in Boston. Franklin 
Union hall, seating about 1,000, was filled 
to overflowing, many people standing in 
the gallery and main floor. Mr. Fay fol- 
lowed the usual statements of Catholic 
theologians, Mr. Summerbell following 
Guignebert somewhat in his presentation 
of how the papal authority was gradually 
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group spent two days likewise and left 
the council feeling that one of the most 
constructive undertakings in the history of 
the denomination was being set on foot. 
ss Ss 

New Churches and 
New Pastors 

The Methodists recently dedicated a 
magnificent church costing over a half 
million dollars, and are now beginning an- 
other to cost about three quarters of a 
million. Dr. William F. Rothenburger’s 
pastorate at the great Third Christian 
church begins in a most auspicious man- 
ner, as does that of the new pastor at the 
Central Methodist church, from which 
Dr. Orien Fifer was recently called to be- 
come district superintendent. Christ Epis- 
copal church, on the circle, one of the 
historic religious edifices of the city, is 
making improvements and additions that 
will double its capacity without changing 
or modifying the exterior features on the 
street side. 
Atva W. Tayior. 





established. The best of spirit prevailed, 
the majority of the audience being Roman 
Catholic. 


Passing of a Noted 
Universalist 

Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden, late president 
of Lombard college, and a member of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
general convention and of the Universalist 
state board of Illinois for many years, 
died Feb. 25 at Concord, N. H. Many 
a church of the Universalist faith in the 
middle west owes its existence to Dr. 
Mayo’s devotion, according to the Chris- 
tian Leader, Universalist weekly. 


Baptist Leader is Stricken 
In the Pulpit 

Dr. James F. Love, corresponding sec- 
retary of the foreign missions board of 
the Southern Baptists, was stricken while 
preaching the cause of missions from a 
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Richmond, Va., pulpit, two week ago. 
He is now in a Richmond hospital. For 
years Dr. Love has borne a heavy bur- 
den in his leadership of Southern Bap- 
tist missions. 


Louisville Host to Baptist 
Men’s Convention 

“A conference for inspiration, fellow- 
ship and kingdom planning” is the de- 
scription of the Baptist men’s convention, 
held at Broadway Baptist church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., March 15, 16. Among the 
speakers from outside the state were Dr. 
P. E. Burroughs, of Nashville, and Dr. 
H. R. Holcomb of Louisiana. Dr. W. S. 
Farmer, state chairman, was in charge of 
the program. 























Miss Jane Addams Strongly 
For Prohibition 

“I’m very much for it,” was the word 
Miss Jane Addams gave when asked to 
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express her opinion on the 18th amend- 
ment before the Chicago woman's club at 
a recent meeting. Families getting a fuller 
share of the wage earner’s income, thanks 
to the abolition of “treating” at the bar; 
mothers relieved of the anxiety of await- 
ing drunken husbands; children more reg- 
ular at school; politics taken out of the 
saloon, are some of the benefits Miss Ad- 
dams said were observable in her own 
neighborhood. 


Methodists Will Try to “Plug” 
Membership Leak 

It is that 25,000 Methodist 
church members in this country move out 


estimated 


of one parish each year and are not re- 
ceived into any other. A new plan for a 
“membership clearing house,” with head 
quarters in Chicago, will endeavor to plug 
this leak. This central agency will receive 
names of members removing from one 
place to another and forward them to the 
church nearest their new location 


A Monster Banquet Planned 
For Greater Boston 

Che denominational and social 
unions of greater Boston are planning a 
combined banquet for the evening of May 
14, at Mechanics hall, where more than 
2,000 persons can be accommodated. Dr. 
W. E. Chenery, president of the Metho- 
dist social union, is chairman of the af- 
fair. Dr. H. E. Fosdick will be the lead- 
ing speaker. 


( lubs 


A New International 
Review—“Stockholm” 

The Stockholm continuation committee 
decided at its meeting at Winches- 
ter to found an_ international review 
rhis review is now being published regu- 
larly, with the title, “Stockholm.” Its 
purpose is to carry on, in a larger way, 
the work of coordination and interpreta- 
tion which has already been begun by the 
committee. The journal is being published 
in GOttingen, Germany. 


Luther Film Arouses 
German Catholics 

Catholics of Germany are reported pro- 
testing against the Martin Luther film 
just completed by German producers. The 
picture tells the story of the reformation, 
picturing conditions existing at the time 
Luther became a monk, and describing 
the evolution of the great leader towards 
a break with Rome. 


Eugenics Society Considers 
Missionaries and Their Sons 

The committee on cooperation with 
clergymen, of the American Eugenics so- 
ciety, held a luncheon in New York city 
early in February. Prof. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, of Yale, spoke on “Whence Will 
Come the Children to Guarantee the Fu 
ture?” He particularly noted the remark 
able success of and their 
both in and in after life 
Other speakers at the luncheon were 
Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. A. E. Wiggam, 
Rev. Guy Emery Shipler and Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson. 


missionaries 


sons, college 


Home Dedication Day— 
April 4 

Dr. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston uni- 
versity, announces that April 4 of this 
year, which is Wednesday of Passion 
weck, is to be observed as Home Dedica- 
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tion day. The whole purpose is “to 
strengthen home ties and to enrich the 
spiritual life around the fireside.” ~ - This 
special day was featured last year by 
many churches, with great success. 


Roxbury, Mass., Has 
New Federated Church 

First Universalist and Winthrop Street 
Methodist church, Roxbury, Mass., have 
federated. Beginning March 1, they func- 
tion as “The First Federated Church of 
Roxbury.” The churches have histories 
respectively of 107 and 90 years. An inter- 
esting fact is that “neither church will lose 
its identity or suffer any change in its de- 
nominational affiliation.” Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear and Rev. George M. Bailey lead in 
their work. 


Actors’ Guild, New York, Features 
Holy Week Services 

Plans have been made by the Episcopal 
actors’ guild, in a meeting held at the 
Church of the Transfiguration (“The 
Little Church Around the Corner’) New 
York city, to hold public religious noon- 
day services daily during Holy week. The 
services will be held in a Broadway thea- 
ter, and among the speakers scheduled are 
sishop Manning, Rev. Bernard Iddings 
Sell, Suffragan Bishop Shipman, Rev. 
Karl Reiland and Rev. J. O. S. Hunting- 
ton. Mr. George Arliss is president of the 
actors’ guild. 


Centenary of Josephine Butler 
To Be Observed in England 

Josephine Butler, wife of Rev. George 
Butier, famed for her work in behalf of 
the moral elevation of her sex, whose 
influence was felt in the repeal of the con- 
tagious diseases acts giving legal sanc- 
tion to vice, will be remembered in a cele- 
bration of the centenary of her birth late 
in April. In this celebration many Eng- 
lish organizations, headed by archbishops 
and other church leaders, will participate. 
On April 25 a special service will be held 
in Westminster abbey, with “Dick” Shep- 
pard preaching. 


Dr. Streeter Will Give Hewett 
Lectures at Harvard 

Under the auspices of the Episcopal 
theological school, Cambridge, Mass., the 
Hewett lectures are to be given this year, 
in one of the Harvard lecture halls, by 
B. H. Streeter, fellow and lecturer of 
Queens college, Oxford, canon of Here- 
ford, Eng., and author of “Reality” and 
“Adventure,” recent books that have at- 
tained wide fame. The dates of the lec- 
tures are March 23, 26, 28, 30 and April 3. 


Hartford, Conn., Church Federation 
Holds Comity Conference 

March 15 was the date set for an infor- 
mal conference on church comity called 
by the Connecticut federation of churches, 
to be held at Hotel Garde, Hartford, Conn. 
During the past six years the Connecticut 
federation has been instrumental in es- 
tablishing 16 federated churches, or unions 
of one or more churches, in various towns. 


Lexington, Mass., Church 
Honors Its Founder 

Dr. Robert M. Lawrence, Christian mis- 
sionary and author, began the notable 
work of the Church of the Redeemer, Lex- 
ington, Mass., 45 years ago, and plans 
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were made to observe the anniversary of 
this event early in March, under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Lee W. Heaton, the pres- 
ent rector. Dr. Lawrence, now 81 years 
of age, delivered a brief historical address. 
During the greater part of its history, this 
church has been served by students and 
professors of the Episcopal theological 
school, 


Hundred Millions for 
Ministerial Pensions 

Nineteen denominations have more than 
$100,000,000 in permanent funds for minis- 
terial pensions, according to Dr. J. B. 
Hingeley, of the pension board of the 
Methodist church. A large advance is 
indicated over last year. 


Average American Pastor Moves 
Every Two Years 

In a recent article published in the 
Plain Talk Magazine, Rev. Orvis F. Jor- 
dan, of the Community church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., makes the statement that “the 
average minister in America stays a little 
more than two years on a job.” He also 
makes the point that the chief reason for 
the current unrest among ministers is an 
economic one. 


Canadian United Church in 
Charity Enterprise 

The Armenian boys’ farm at George- 
town, Ont., was transferred recently by 
the Armenian relief association to the 
United Church of Canada. Full respon- 
sibility for the 130 young Armenians now 
rests with the board of evangelism and 
social service of the United church. 


Columbia University Doctor 
Affirms Life After Death 

Dr. William Darrach, dean of the med- 
ical faculty of Columbia university, in a 
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notable address, made this statement: 
“The continued existence of those sepa- 
rated from this life, and the sense of real- 


Chicago, March 12. 
HE DAY OF PRAYER for the 
cleansing of politics and for the quick- 

ening of conscience with regard to the 

responsibilities of citizenship in Chicago 
really amounted to something. As noted 
in The Christian Century 
the union ministers’ meet- 
ing of Feb. 27, attended 
by about 800 pastors, 
unanimously passed a resolution calling 
on the people of this city to assemble in 
their places of worship on Wednesday 
evening, March 7, to pray “for strength 
and vision to discharge our responsibil- 
ities as citizens in the task of selecting 
men for public office” and for “a divine 
outpouring of patriotic zeal that will 
manifest itself in a recognition in the mind 
of every righteous citizen that it is his 
duty to vote in this present serious crisis.” 
What happened was of sufficient import- 
ance to make the first page in almost 
every newspaper. The entire first column 
of the first page of the Chicago Tribune 
carried an account of the various meetings 
held in all parts of the city under the 
caption, “Throngs Pray for Uplift of Poli- 
tics Here.” Howard W. Elmore, a can- 
didate for sanitary district trustee, spoke 
in the Thoburn Methodist church, and is 
reported in the Daily News to have de- 
clared that “this meeting and others like 
it tonight furnish abundant evidence that 
Chicago has awakened to the fact that 
only by participation in primary elections 
can advocates of clean government hope 
to prevail.” It now remains to be seen 
what effect this stirring of conscience on 
the part of Christian citizens will have 
on primary election day. It has often 
been asserted that the church vote can 
control the situation if it is cast. If so 
the time to demonstrate it. In 
municipal politics this city has about 
struck bottom. Charges are openly made 
in speeches and in print of political pro- 
tection for every form of crime and vice. 
It is time for a change. 
* * * 


Day of Prayer 
For Politics 


this is 


Missing the 
Mark 

The preliminary findings of a survey 
being made by Prof. Norman E. Richard- 
son of Northwestern university, announced 
at the union ministers’ meeting in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 27, indicate that the ma- 
terials available for religious education 
come very wide of the mark with respect 
to serving the purpose for which they are 
intended. Prof. Richardson sent out ques- 
tionnaires to 5,000 high school students, 
under conditions which absolutely assured 
these young people that their identity 
would not be revealed, in order to discover 
the “morally embarrassing life situations” 
in which they found themselves involved. 
These morally problematic situations were 
then arranged in the order of their fre- 
quency, Dr. Richardson then proceeded to 
compare these problems which these young 
people face with the Sunday school les- 
sons in common use and so far has found 
only a 12 to 20 per cent correlation. That 
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ity of the continued existence of their per- 
sonalities has been strong enough to 
remove for me any doubt as to some 


is to say, 80 to 88 per cent of the lesson 
material prepared for this age group has 
no relation whatever to the actual moral 
and religious problems being faced by high 
school students. When Dr. Richardson 
has completed his findings he hopes to be 
gin building a preventive moral education 
corresponding to preventive medicine in 
the realm of physical health. Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s address was given as part of the 
program in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Chicago council of reli- 
gious education. Other speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders were Prof. W. C. Bower 
of the University of Chicago and Rev. 
Clinton Wunder, of Rochester. About 800 
Chicago ministers were in attendance. 
. s «& 

And So Forth 

Major Beacon Johnson, director of the 
body of experts appointed by the council 
of the league of nations to investigate 
white slavery, addressing the City club 
forum the other day asserted that this traf- 
fic in women is doomed to destruction 
through the cooperation of civilized man 
and the league of nations... . , A commu- 
nity church for Filipinos has been opened 
at 2241 Jackson boulevard with Rev. José 
G. Deseo, a graduate student in Garrett 
biblical institute, as pastor. . . . William 
McAndrew, former superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, is suing Mayor 
Thompson for $250,000 damages on ac- 
count of the mayor’s public charges of un 
patriotic propaganda in the schools and 
what have you on the part of Mr. McAn- 
drew. . . . Len Small, Frank Smith and 
Bill Thompson have held a meeting and 
their minds have met on a program to 
save Chicago and Illinois and to assure to 
each the others’ support. The announced 
platform of these three statesmen is: 
“America First; Farm Relief; Develop- 
ment of Inland Waterways; and National 
Flood Control.”” Does this platform sig- 
nify that the municipal and state govern 
ments will take over and operate the fed- 
eral government? . Sherwood Eddy 
spoke at the Chicago forum on Feb. 26, in 
the Adelphi theater, on “A New Social 
Order.” He appealed for simple, sacrifi- 
cial living, actual practice of the spirit of 
brotherhood, and the outlawry of war. On 
the same evening, before the West Town 
forum, Dr. Anna Louise Strong spoke 
on “Five Years in Soviet Russia.” .. . Dr. 
Joseph Anderson Vance, pastor of First 
Presbyterian church, Detroit, has _ con- 
ducted services every evening and on Sun- 
day during the past week in the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian church, of which he 
was formerly pastor. He was warmly 
greeted by his former parishioners. : 
Chicago Negroes have organized a “Co- 
operative business, professional and la- 
bor league” to carry on a campaign for 
community betterment. The league pro- 
poses to fight “the mischievous and un 
lawful devices that bring delinquency to 
youth and draw the last drops of economic 
blood from the poor.” 

Cuaries T. Hotman. 
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a HE “Comfortable Great 

; Northern” is in Chica 
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one block of State Street, the 
great shopping thoroughfare, 
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tricts. Field Museum, Art 
Institute and Soldier Field 
Stadium are within walking 
distance. 
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rooms at slightly higher prices. 
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service of meals in guest rooms. 


Garage near. Guests’ cars de- 
livered without service charge. 
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form of life after death. . . Definite 
communication . . . seems more possible 
to me than radio would have 25 years 
ago, although I have never known any 
satisfactory exampie of it.” 


Presbyterians in Great 
Money Raising Effort 

March 11 was the day set by the Pres- 
byterian leaders for an every member 
canvass, by which it was hoped to raise 
a total of 63 million dollars, to cover the 
budgets of 10,000 churches and a special 
fund to guarantee the work of the four 
missionary and educational boards of the 
denomination. 


Universalists of New England 


Will Hold Retreat 

During the first four days of Easter 
week, the Universalist ministers of New 
England will hold a retreat at Dunstable 
“for a more intimate acquaintance and 
closer working: fellowship.” Rev. L. D. 
Case, of Lowell, is the chairman of the 
gathering. Among the speakers sched- 
uled are Dr. W. E. Gilroy, Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, Dr. John van Schaick and 
Rev. L. S. McCollester. 


Ascertain What Kind of 
Service Students Want 

At Syracuse university a movement is 
being promoted by the Y organizations to 
ascertain just what kind of services stu- 
dents want; the results will be used as a 
basis for founding a distinct student church. 
Questionnaires have been circulated through- 
out the campus, quizzing the students as 
to denomination, church affiliations and 
reasons for going to church. Aside from 
the fundamental questions, the circular en- 
deavors to find out the student preference 
in music, sermon, prayer and general ten- 
ure of church service. The questionnaires 
are so worded that they give the student 
an opportunity to express himself freely. 
In respect to the most important element 
in a church service the student can decide 
on music, offering, prayer, sermon, medita- 
tion, scripture reading and social contacts. 
As to the form of sermon, the student can 
suggest that it take the nature of a dis- 
cussion of social problems, intellectual 
problems, a simple statement of consola- 
tion and hope, or employ the characteris- 
tics of the forum method. There are over 
4,000 students attending Syracuse univer- 
sity and for this reason it was expected 
that it would take some time before final 
and complete conclusions could be reached 
as to student opinion in the matter. 


Boston University Club 
Organized in China 

Graduates of Boston university who are 
in China, at the annual North China con- 
ference of the Methodist church, held in 
Peking, organized the first Boston uni- 
versity club of North China. Fifteen grad- 
uates compose the nucleus of the club, 
which includes Dr. J. C. Ferguson and 
Bishop G. R. Grose. 


Research in Religion 
To Be Fostered 

The travels of Dr. J. M. Artman as 
general secretary of the religious educa- 
tion association are carrying him to the 
great cities over the country. He is on 
the search for pioneering minds in the 
chief centers of the nation who will organ- 
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ize themselves in groups for fearless fact- 
finding, with the subsequent resolution to 
do something about what is found con- 
cerning contemporary social practice. 
These groups are to be loosely related to 
the headquarters of the association in Chi- 
cago, and are to be the nuclei of regional 
annual pow-wows of the unafraid. Dr. 
Artman wants to make research as impor- 
tant in religion as in medicine. His rugged 
personality and mordant speech find a cor- 
dial welcome everywhere, and something 
will be done about it. The work of the 
general secretary is of a genuinely con- 
structive character. 


Dr. Hurlbut Celebrates 
85th Birthday 

Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, one of the 
group Dr. J. H. Vincent gathered about 
him in the early days of the Chautauqua 
movement, and for many years editor of 
Methodist Sunday school literature, cele- 
brated his 85th birthday last month. Dr. 
Hurlbut has been at Oakland, Cal., nurs- 
ing home since August, 1927, when he 
suffered a broken hip. 


Says Church Adult Is 
Dangerous to Society 

Mrs. E. H. Silverthorn, vice-president 
of the federation of women’s boards of 
foreign missions, recently made the state- 
ment that the adult, and not the youth or 
child, is the “dangerous individual” to so- 
ciety. “The child in other days,” she 
says, “has been the danger point for the 
complacent advocates of the status quo, 
but today it is the adult. The child al- 
ways was a young questioner, doubter, 
rebeller, and had to be so directed, so 
‘confined’ that he would gradually accept. 
If he were dangerous in childhood, he 
became all the more so during the turbu- 
lent adolescent days, unless he had been 
properly educated, fitted in, to the scheme 
of things. Many adult church members 
or occasional attendants of church who 
are affected by modern scientific theories 
and are shorn of the power of custom and 
tradition, are more dangerous than youth, 
since they have probably never had any 
education in discrimination, and since 
they have had a wider experience in life 
and are actually at the throttle of the 
social order. It is the adult, uneducated 
as to our present social and industrial un- 
rest, their causes and their Christian im- 
plications, who is crying out to the min- 
istry to return to their pulpits and keep 
hands off business, industry, politics and 
social evils, and leave things as they are. 
It is youth that is holding peace confer- 
ences, conferences on the new social 
order, and demanding that the principles 
of Jesus be given a trial in all of life.” 


The National Presbyterian 
Church at Washington 

The National church which ‘Presbyte- 
rians propose to erect at Washington will 
be the largest cruciform church in the 
country which is not a cathedral, accord- 
ing to an announcement from Rev. 
Charles Wood, president of the incorpo- 
rators. Five million dollars will be re- 
quired for the building, and among the 
chairmen for the nation-wide effort to 
raise funds are: Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick and Rev. John Timothy Stone, 
Chicago; Rev. W. O. Thompson, Colum- 
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Here are people: 


Judge Dimont 


the “leading citizen,” who knows equally well how to get what he wants out 
of a legislature or a bishop; hearty, open-handed, and thoroughly aware of 
all the devious ways of politics, whether secular or ecclesiastical. The Judge 
at first sight knew the commercial value of “shoddy” and did not fail to profit 
by it. 


Bartelmy Bonafede 


whose poverty-filled boyhood has started him far along the road to “success” 
—the sort of success that comes to the man who can always find some way 
out of every dangerous issue; who has learned how to use every chance that 
comes to hand for the advancement of his personal fortunes; who grasps 
the surface prizes of life and misses the substance. 


Peter Middleton 


“all wool and more than a yard wide,’ who never quite emerges from the 
ruck, but who, doing his work honestly and with relentless faith in the good- 
ness of his fellows and the validity of his own ideals, hews out a character of 
granite strength. Middleton was not for long deceived in Bonafede, yet in 
his great heart there was no room for vindictiveness; in the end it was Peter 
to whom Bonafede turned for comfort. 


Effie Bailey 


who looks at life with calm eyes; escapes from the pitfalls of false love; finds 
utter joy in the comradeship of a worthy man; and finally passes on to new 
adventures in some other realm, leaving an impression that abides 


Bishop Eberle 


who relies on fact and an even temper and an absence of all humbug to do 
away with wrong, both within and without the church; who is not overcome 
by the ecclesiastical machine of which he is a part, but learns how to use it 
to advance the Kingdom of God among men. 








These people make Dan Brummitt’s novel — 
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bus; Rev. Joel B. Hayden, Cleveland; 
Rev. W. H. Foulkes, Newark; Rev. Alex- 
ander MacColl, Rev. Jesse Halsey, Mr. 
George G. Barber and Hon. Richard 
Ernst. 


Dr. Ozora Davis to 
Tour Northwest 

Dr. Ozora S. Davis, of Chicago theo- 
logical seminary, will spend the month of 
May in the northwest, in the interests of 
the national council of Céngregational 
churches, of which he is moderator. He 
will visit the Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana state conferences. 


Tuskegee Institute’s 
Far-flung Influence 

The British government of the Gold 
coast, West Africa, has adopted for the 
natives of that province the educational 
methods developed by Tuskegee institute, 
1ccording to Sir Frederick Guggisberg, 
former governor of that colony, who was 
a tecent visitor to the southland. “Booker 
1. Washington has not only helped you 
here in America,” Sir Gordon declared, 
“but his influence has reached out over- 
seas. We have borrowed and adopted 
his ideas.” 


Near East Relief 
Achievement 

Edward W. Blatchford, who for the 
past five years has been in charge of the 
Near East Relief orphanages in Palestine, 
has seen 1,500 children outplaced or grad- 
uated from these orphanages into self- 
support. In order to give the boys who 
have gone from the orphanages the as- 
sistance they need while endeavoring to 
fit themselves into the economic life of 
Palestine, Mr. Blatchford has } engneeees 


PITTSBURGH CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 387) 


ler man can do more and better work 

a younger man; that church work is 
more difficult than it was a quarter 
ntury ago, but much easier; that power 
cumulative, and that each year adds 
‘stige and influence in a pastorate. He 
will never groan again about church work 
growing more difficult; he will always 
glory in the joy and reward of doing the 
Lord's work. Hardships, sacrifices, bat- 
tles the pastor has known, but he did not 
enter the ministry because of the obvious 
rewards proposed recently by a Pennsyl- 
Church work is still diffi- 

cult, but the world is growing better and 


the gospel still has its peculiar power. 
* - 7 


vania bishop 


A Question 
Do college professors go to church or 
religion? This question came 
1 recent ministerial meeting. Some 
do not. Often the pastor is 
wounded by the apparent indiffer- 
men, secure in college chairs. 
Sometimes, also, professors go out of their 
ay to say clever and vicious things about 
churches and religion. What has been 
ur experience in this realm? Not for 
the world would we be unfair, particularly 
nee our sympathies are all with colleges 
ind the search for truth, but, sometimes 
mart under the cold indifference with 

hicl , at least, to regard 


HNcourarc 


do and some 
deeply 


ence oft 


which professors seem 
ranized religion. 
Joun R. Ewers. 
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four working boys’ clubs—two in Jeru- 
salem, one in Nazareth and one in Jaffa. 
The four clubs have a membership of 90 
boys. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


Buccaneers of the Pacific, by George Wycherley 
Bobbs Merrill, $5.00. 

Recent War Lyrics, a Study of War Concepts in 
Modern Lyrics, by Leona Whitworth Logue 
Grafton Press, New York. 

One Wide River to Cross, 
Parmenter. Crowell, $2.00. 

A History of Modern Philosophy, by Horatio W. 
Dresser. Crowell, $3.00. 

Al Smith, the Pope and the Presidency, by Theo- 
dore Schroeder. Published by the Author, 18 F. 
10th St., New York. 

The Restless Pacific, by Nicholas Roosevelt. Scrib 
ner’s, $3.00. 

Futile Sermons, by C. L. 
$1.80. 

Missions in a Changing World, by W. W. 
Cokesbury, $1.00. 

The Sea and the Jungle, by H. M. 
Modern Library, $0.95. 

New Testament and Psalms. Black-faced Type Edi- 
tion. Oxford University Press, $1.75 to $6.00. 
The Glorious Company of the Apostles: Lives and 

Legends of the Twelve and St. Paul. By Tracy 


by Christine Whiting 


Drawbridge. Longman’s, 
Pinson. 


Tomlinson 
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D. Mygatt and Frances Witherspoon. Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00. 

The Gospel for Asia, by Kenneth Saunders. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 

The Mind and Face of Bolshevism, 
Fulép-Miller. Knopf, $6.00. 

The Story of the Ten Commandments, by Conrad 
H. Moehlman. Harcourt Brace, $2.50. 

An Artist in the Family, by Sarah Gertrude Millin 
Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 

Barrie, by Thomas Moult. Scribner's, $2.00. 

The Gospel Before the Gospels, by Burton Scott 
Easton. Scribner's, $1.75. 

Rank and File: True Stories of the Great War, by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner’s, $2.59. 

The Jesuits in Modern Times, by John LaFarge, 
S. J. The America Press. 

Soldier of the South: War Letters of General 
Pickett to his Wife. Edited by Arthur Crew 
Inman. Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 

Rainbow Round My Shoulder: the Blue Trail of 
Black Ulysses, by Howard W. Odum. Bobbs 
Merrill, $3.00. 

All or Nothing, by J. D. Beresford. Bobbs Mer- 
rill, $2.50. 

Beginners in God’s World: Programs for the Be- 
ginners’ Department, by Elizabeth McE. Shields. 
Board of Education for the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., $1.75. 
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Christian Humanism 


By RUSSELL H. STAFFORD 


Dr. Stafford, the brilliant succes- 


at Old South C 


in this new volume of sermons indicates new 
vistas of religious thought and living. The 
inspirational quality of the book provides just 
the kind of reading the lenten season calls for. 
The book glows with spiritual enthusiasm. 
Dr. Stafford has insight—he does not commit 
the sin of wordy emptiness. 


SOME OF THE SERMON TITLES 


The Still Small Voice 
Can We Know God? 


You will like ‘Christian Humanism ($2.00) 
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WEEKLY Book NEWS 


Gossip about books, authors and publishers 





This Magazine-Reading Age 

A few weeks ago a magazine made a study 
of the average American asa reader of books. 
Taking the entire population of the country 
as a basis, each person reads about three- 
fourths of a book a year. Alongside this sad 
fact stands out in flaming colors the recent 
announcement that The Saturday Evening 
Post now has a weekly circulation of three 
million. The American Magazine has a cir- 
culation of over two million, others run well 
over a million. This does not take into con- 
sideration the billion of newspapers read 
daily. But the point of it all is that the 
average American reads few books. I just 
talked with a university-bred layman, who 
acknowledged that he read about six books 
a year—and he has lived most of his life 
under the shadow of a great university! 
What about it? 


A Bad Sign for Religious Leadership 


I was talking with a man who had been in 
close touch with the leaders of the Y. M. C. A. 
for a score of years, and who knows better 
than most men what and how many books 
the average minister reads. He is of the 
opinion that the average ““Y” secretary does 
not read more than ten or twelve books a 
year. He thinks the average minister reads 
between twenty and thirty books each year. 
And his figures are similar to figures I have 
heard elsewhere. Think it over. 


And Yet—Too Many Books! 


That's probably one thing the matter; 
with so many volumes rolling from the 
presses, how can one tell what is worth read- 
ing? That's where the book clubs and book 
services come in. It is really a tremendous 
service to have pointed out, week by week, 
some of the books that one cannot go wrong 
in buying. One of the best signs of the times 
is the coming into vogue of the book advice 
organizations. Long may they prosper! 


Putting Reading on a 
Schedule Basis 


_ Wouldn’t many ple profit by dispens- 
ing with some of their ephemeral reading— 
making way for genuine books? Would 
it be a good thing to hold oneself to the read- 
ing of twenty-five, or fifty, or a hundred real 
books every year? Why not? 


Name Some of the Great Books 
You Have Been Reading 


For my passing on to 50,000 other readers, 
send me on a postcard, five or ten of the books 
you have found (among those of the past 
year) to be real events in your thinking life. 
And make a note too of the average number 
of books you read—a year. This will help. 


All San Francisco Reads 
‘Dick's’? Book 

As I was writing that last paragraph, m 
eye fell on a page of the Churchman, in whieh 
a reporter from the coast said that ‘‘the out- 
standing event of the past fortnight was the 
advent of Sheppard’s ‘The Impatience of a 
Parson’” ($2). It has created a profound 
stir. The bookstores are constantly “sold 
out.” Well, that cheers me up a bit. 


Author of ‘*The Book of Marriage” 
Hands Bouquet to Women 


Count Keyserling, author of “‘The Book of 
Marriage” ($5) is now lecturing in America, 
and came to Chicago for a day or so. He 
makes the statement that “woman is the 
most potent factor for raising civilization to 
a higher plane; left to man the race would 
degenerate.” A hard statement, from man's 
viewpoint, but it should give Keyserling’s 
publishers a half-million women buyers for 
the book on marriage. 


Harper's Book Man Pays a Visit 


While I was deploring the book-reading 
conditions in this cogatty. a knock at the 
door brought in Mr. Lawler, who keeps the 
west posted on new things from the 
famous Harper publishing house. ~~ = 
did start off with super-enthusiasm in telling 
me about Fanny Hurst's novel, “A President 
Is Born” ($2.50) and an unusual novel by 
Ludwig Lewisohn, “The Island Within” 
($2.50), he was quick to assure me that their 
religious ks, also, are going well. He said 
that Murry’s “Jesus, Man of Genius” ($2.50) 
had pro a miracle seller, and that 
Stelzle’s collection of modern sermon clas- 
| many American pulpit leaders— 
entitled “If I Had Only Oae Sermon to 
Preach” ($2.50) is still rapidly on the move. 
i! he told me of five soon forthcoming 

8. 


The 1928 Book on Paul 


Any Bible student who doesn't add to his 
library one good new book on Paul each year, 
is sleeping at the switch. Here is the 1928 
book—with a terrible title, perha “The 
Heresy of Antioch," by Dr. Robert Norwood 
($2.50). Here Paul is pictured as one of us 
moderns. Paul's “heresy” lay in his affirma- 
tion of the supremacy of Jesus to all creed 
and doctrine. 


American Novel Is Hailed 
as ‘‘Great”’ in London 


Thornton Wilder is the author, “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey” ($2.50) the title. 
Frank Swinnerton reports that “All London 
is talking about it.” Speaking of fiction, 
that new Book-of-the-Month Club novel, 
“Deluge,” ($2.50) a Wellsian tale with its pic- 
ture of the destruction of the world, except a 
remnant, reveals a Dante scholar writing a 
best seller—with an initial edition of 100,000 
—and at the age of 53! You will not be able 
to escape “Deluge.” 
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Our Recommendations for 
March are: 


Christ at the Round Table 

By E. Stanley Jones : 
The Christ as some of the keenest minds 

of India see Him ($1.50). 


Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion 
By Charles W. Gilkey 

Calls for a faith that accepts both points 
of view postulated by many a so-called ‘dj. 
lemma.” ($1.50) 


The Religion of the Spirit 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle 

The essence of Sabatier and Dean In 
put aS the practical form of good preach. 
ing ‘ 


Previous Recommendations 
Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr ($2.00) 
The Wrestle of Religion With Truth 
By H. N. Wieman ($2.50) 
Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt ($2.00) 
If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
Charles Stelzle, Editor ($2.50) 
The Impatience of a Parson 
By H. R. L. Sheppard ($2.00) 
Re and Social Justice 
By Eddy ($1.se) 


Humanism 
By Russell H. Stafford ($2.00) 


I Believe in God 
By A. Maude Royden ($2.00) 


VBSORT 


“Shoddy”’ Begins a Big Run 


The readers of Dan Brummitt's SHODDY 
($2) that I've talked to are saying that 
Brummitt is a “great’’ novelist, that his book 
is a fine piece of literature, that it's brim- 
ming over with life, humanity. Not for 
years have I heard a book raved over as 
SHODDY readers are raving. It looks like 
a big sale—and a long one. 


Books That Help the Preacher 
in His Weekly Job 


Here's a minister, up in North Dakota, 
asking for suggestions as to some good books 
that offer concrete plans for carrying on in 
his church planning. Of course I told him 
about A. W. Beaven's new volume “Putting 
the Church on A Full Time Basis” ($2.): 
“Some Problems of the Modern Minister,” 
by A. K. DeBlois ($1.75); Cope’s ever-use- 
ful “Organizing the Church School” ($1.75); 
W. V. Meredith's “Pageantry and Dra 
matics in Religious Education” ($1.75) and 
Clausen’s “The Technique of a Minister" 
($1.25). What would you have told him? 


Something New in Bible Studies 


An event in modern book publishing is the 
appearance of the first of John Stirling's 
series of “The Study Bible,” with separate 
volumes for the various books. Here is a 
delightful volume on the Psalms, in which 
Dr. Lauchlan Maclean Watt gives an intro- 
ductory chapter on the appeal of the Psalms 
and Dr. J. E. McFadyen brings together 
the notes and comments from the great 
writers on the outstanding texts of these 
world “‘songs."" In order that nothing valu- 
able may be missing there is an after-chapter 
by Dr. McFadyen on “The Problems of the 
Psalms.”" If I were a minister I should pur- 
chase this book on Psalms, then decide to 
have the entire set—so far as published. 
Other volumes are Luke, by Dr. F. W. Nor- 
wood and Dr. F. R. Barry; Mark, by the 
Bishop of Liverpool and Dr. Rawlinson; and 
Romans, by the Bishop of Winchester and 
Dr. Moffatt. And if I were a layman— 
which I am—I should lay in this entire set 
as the most attractive and useful series on 
the Bible published in a decade. (Each 
volume ($1.25.) 


A Jacks Book—Always— 
Is Important 


Dr. L. P. Jack's new volume of lectures— 
delivered by invitation of the University 
of Glasgow—handles problems that are pivo- 
tal today—labor, industry, the relations of 
employer to employe. He is endeavoring 
to find, for a “space-thinking, eye-serving, 
nomadic age’’ a “‘citizenship”’ that will bring 
in a world of friendliness. Here are two 
typical sentences: “The law of good work- 
manship is as deep as the universe."’ The 
responsible citizen has the right to seek his 
fortune in a fair field, but has he not also the 
right to throw in his lot with the unfortu- 
nate and the oppressed, where the field is 
unfair?"”’ The new book bears the title 
“Constructive Citizenship” ($2). 


That Dynamic Niebuhr 


Reinhold Niebuhr recently gave some lec- 
tures at the university of Kansas, and here's 
the way “The Dove” “a liberal journal of 
discussion,” is talking about him: ‘Certainly 
during the past five years no speaker has 
appeared on the campus who has surpassed 

r. Niebuhr in clear thinking and direct 
speaking, and in the liberal and rational in- 
terpretation of religion." There's a reason 
why “Does Civilization Need Religion?” 
($2) continues to lead our list of sellers. 


BROWSER. 
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HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Pays CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 
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Appreciations 


from Churches using the hymnal 


“We have just completed a new worship 
unit in our church plant. When we came to 
consider what hymnal should be put in the 
pews of the new church, the music committee 
examined with care all the modern books that 
could be secured. We chose Hymns of the 
United Church. From the viewpoint of the 
minister, the book has been completely satis- 
factory, and our choir director tells me that 
those responsible for our music are very 
enthusiastic about the new hymnal.” 
—Rev. Tuomas D. Ewine, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


“We are delighted with Hymns of the 
United Church. It is the best compilation 
obtainable, well-proportioned as to old and 
new hymns. You have eliminated all the 
claptrap, without losing the inspiration that 
brings enthusiasm into singing. The hymns 
breathe a quiet dignity. And further, may 
I add, this hymnal with its title and con- 
tents will hasten the day of a common Price, per single copy, in cloth, $1.75 
understanding and good will among the In half leather, $2.25 


churches. To churches ordering 50 or more copies, 
—Rev. R. W. Merririecp, the publishers make a special introductory 
Rosedale Congregational Church, price of $125 per bundred, full cloth, and 
Kansas City, Kan. $150 per hundred in half leather. A beautiful 
full morocco de luxe pulpit copy (price $6.00) 
“About five months ago we purchased 500 will be given free with a minimum order of 
copies of Hymns of the United Church. 100. For further information, address the 
We are delighted with the book. The preser- publishers. 
vation of so many of the grand old ome 
lends dignity, and we are making frequent 
use of the newer hymns of which you have A New Hymnal for 
made a most excellent selection. We heartily 
commend this book to churches looking for a Your Church fe or 


new Hymnal.” ' 
—Rev. James McGee, EASTER! 
First Baptist Church, Flint, Mich. 
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